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THE PRINCIPLES AND TRAITS OF LEADERSHIP * 
BY CECIL A. GIBB 


The University of Sydney 


DIGEST describe the situation when one, or at 


most a very few, personalities are so 
pect ol this paper is to pre- P é I 


frst a brief theoretical dis- 
ission of the principles of 
then to indicate how these 


placed in the environment that his, or 
their, “will, feeling, and insight direct 
and control others in the pursuit of a 


- - »?? 5 
; were exemplified by tech- ‘#4 (12). 


the selection of military Leadership has usually been thought 
nd finally to mention some of as a specific attribute of personality, 

traits of those who, by these personality trait, that some persons 
s, have been cast into a mili- possess and others do not, or at least 
lership role. that some achieve in high degree and 
others scarcely at all. The search for 
leaders has often been directed toward 
lem of leadership as a psy- finding those persons who have this 
phenomenon is closely re- trait well developed. The truth would 
onsiderations of the nature seem, however, to be quite different. 


INTRODUCTION 


and achieves some clarity In fact, viewed in relation to the in- 
yetween the two concepts dividual, leadership is not an attribute 
considered. Psychologists of the personality but a quality of his 
ned personality generally in role within a particular and specified 
ways: (a) as the effect the social system.’ Viewed in relation to 
has on other people or (6) the group, leadership is a quality of 
| pattern of habits of cogni- its structure. And, depending upon 
tion, and conation. The the definition of “group,” this partic- 
is that more frequently ular quality may become a “sine qua 
Personality in this sense is an non.” Without leadership, there is no 
n from observed behavior and focus about which a number of in- 
nt relations of this behavior dividuals may cluster to form a group. 
ndividual’s needs and to the A group is here defined as two or more 
As Burt has recently people in a state of social interaction. 

(2), Group activity means that individuals 

| is never an isolated unit and] are acting together in some fashion; 
logist has to study are the that there is some order of the different 
etween a “personality” and an lines of individual action. There is a 


nt’ the behavi 5% Me E suse f ith; , 
behavior of a dynamic division of labor within a group that is 
dynamic field of which it forms a 


¢ 


1 “The place in a particular system which a 


1: : , certain individual occupies at a particular time 
ership 1s a concept applied tO will be referred to as his status with respect to 
rsonality-environment relation to that system” (11, p. 76). “In so far as it repre- 

sents overt behavior, a role is the dynamic aspe 
indebted to Emeritus Professor of a status: what the individual has to do in ar 
ind to Professor W. M. O'Neil for to validate his occupation of the status” 
ling of a draft of this paper. p. 77). 
267 
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accepted by all members of the group. 
In a discussion group, for example, the 
speaker perfcrms a task different from 
that of other members. Both he and 
the members act in expected ways, and 
yet their behavior may be collective. 
The coherence occurs because of the 
common understandings or cultural 
traditions as to how they should be- 
have. Similarly, the concept of leader- 
ship as a cultural norm plays a consid- 
erable part in the emergence of a leader. 
And this would seem to be the signifi- 
cance of Warren’s parenthetic statement 
that “leadership depends on attitudes 
and habits of dominance in certain in- 
dividuals and submissive behavior in 
others” (16). It is not implied that 
these are instincts variously strong in 
some individuals and weak in others, 
but that these are accepted ways of be- 
having within the cultural framework 
and that therefore they tend to deter- 
mine the field forces acting in a group 


situation. 


LEADERSHIP THEORY 


This dynamic conception of groups 
composed of dynamic entities or per- 
sonalities interacting will accord well 
with Lewin’s notion (10) that the in- 
dividual’s characteristics and actions 
change under the varying influence of 
“the social field.” It does not seem un- 
reasonable to claim that groups have a 
capacity to propel to leadership one or 
more of their number; and, what is 
more, the choice of a specific individual 
for the leadership roll will be more 
dependent upon the nature of the group 
and of its purpose than upon the per- 
sonality of the individual; but it will be 
most dependent upon the relation be- 
tween the personality and the group at 
any particular moment. That is to say, 
in Linton’s terms, that the group choice 
of a leader will be determined by the 


A. Gis 


status of individual members. 
claim does not lose sight of the 
of the individuals who constityr 
group, and it does not assert 
member may be propelled to | 
nor does it suggest that the 
uation alone makes the leader 
ship is both a function of 
situation and a function of | 
but it is a function of these 
interaction; no additive concept 
quate to explain the pheno: 
There is no justification for saying 
personality qualities which mal 
leadership exist in a latent form w 
not being exercised in a social situation 
Any qualities of personality common t 
leaders in varying situations may al 
exist im persons who never ach 
leadership status. What might 
called the attributes of leaders 
abstracts from a total interactional sit 
uation and are qualities of a 
social role. In the absence of this k 
of social situation the latent exist 
of the same pattern of qualities can: 
be inferred. Again, this does not : 
that there can be no potential leader 
but it does mean that the potent 
cannot be directly known any 
than capacity can be known except 
back-inference from expressed abilit 
Leadership is not usually an enduring 
role unless an organization is built 
which enables an individual to re 
the role after he ceases to be qualified 
for it. In this case leadership be: 
domination or mere headship. [n | 
absence of such an artificial restrict 
the interaction within the group is ver 
fluid and the momentary group lead 
is that person who is able to contribut 


mmon 


most to progress toward the com 
goal. Ten men previously unknown t 
each other are set a common problem 
such as transporting heavy radio equ 

ment to the top of a steep cliff. In the 
initial stages they are ten individu 
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Jsually this 


The ten now 


sroup and the group focus 


(A 
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} who offered the solu- 
leader at tl 


posi 


tion ol 


1¢ moment. 
influencing 


more than they influence 


Lie 


whi 


lon. 


role ol 


initiator of 


h at this point con- 


If nov 


w his plan 


group goal changes. It 
plan and for 
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leadership 


1 : i ° 
| now, however, is the 


1 ‘Tt 
plan. Two things may 


by virtue of a prestige he 


luals, 


continue 
I 

now 

tive 

or | 

1.17 

| 

Lead 

B, and, i 
man { 


pass t 


in the role 


another in- 


aking over. 


more prac- 
of his dif- 


re vious cx- 


to contribute 


ership then 
f difficulties 
+ offers a 


o him. On 


1S possible that all 


A, B, : 


ind C, may 


ntion of the leadership 


lix 
iy A 


LISE 


st 


| and evi 


another 


»a more 


role by \ 


sugye 


nd by vi 


eft ctiveness. 


n momen- 
member of 
permanent 
irtue of his 
stions into 


rtuc 


n of group behavior in this 


T) 
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supports the 


is 


of 


contention 
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not an attribute of 


character. It is a 


he successful adoption of 
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is 


ut 


raits. 


On a C 


complex of 


But even more, the 


a leadership 
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the 
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The same individual in the same group 
may alternate between the role of 
leader and follower as the group goal 
changes. Most frequently the individ- 
ual is propelled into a position of lead- 
ership by virtue of his capacity for 
interpersonal contribution in the specific 
situation. There is, however, a generic 
aspect to leadership as Du Vall (5) has 
yointed out. This is indicated by the 


ict that the persun of all-round superi- 


T 
r 
i 


ority is more frequently in situations in 
which he is able to make a contribution. 

The first main point to be made, then, 
in leadership theory is that leadership 
is relative always to the situation. Men 
may come together and yet not con 
stitute a group. Until the individuals 
of the aggregation are given a common 
object or goal, there will be no social 
interaction and consequently no group 
formation. Each may face an individ 
ual problem and achieve an individual 
solution. But when many face a com 


lem and one or more of the 


mon prob 
individual solutions is communicated 
to others then there is interaction, and, 
if that interaction is focused upon one 
or two individuals in the group, then 
he or they are leaders for the time be- 
ing. Clearly, in order that such a sit 
uation may develop, it is necessary that 
there should be a problem, and that it 
should be such a problem as to afford 
an opportunity for the play of in- 
dividual differences in its solution. The 
circumstances must be such as to re- 
As Schneider (12) has 
pointed out, it is the social circum- 


quire a choice. 


stances which make particular attributes 
of personality attributes of leadership. 
While the social circumstances are such 
as to demand the original formulation 
of a plan, inventing ability will be an 
attribute of personality determining the 
adoption of a leadership role. But, the 
plan having been formulated, the social 
circumstances then demand not inven- 
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] 
tion but social effectiveness as an 
attribute of personality essential for the 
leadership role. And, unless the same 
individual possesses both attributes, the 
leadership passes from one to another. 
The situation determines which of 
many attributes of personality will be 
attributes of leadership at any given 
moment. That is why Pigors (12) ob- 
serves that, “whenever an_ obstacle 
physical or mental prevents the flow of 
action, the group welcomes any mani- 
festation of individual difference that 
tends to resolve this uncertainty or to 
facilititate group action.” 

Leadership, then, is always relative to 
the situation (a) to the extent that a 
certain kind of situation is required be- 
fore the leadership relation will appear 
at all, and (4) in the sense that the par- 
ticular set of social circumstances exist- 
ing at the moment determines which 
attributes of personality will confer 
leadersh'p status and consequently 
determines which members of a group 
will assume the leadership role, and 
which qualities of personality function 
to maintain the individual in that role. 
This was one of the things indicated by 
Thrasher’s study of juvenile gangs in 
Chicago. Leadership seemed to be a 
quality that came out as the group 
moved about together—it was the result 
of the social situation. ‘This is, in fact, 
the second principle of leadership 
theory. It is that individual accession 
to the leadership role is dependent 
upon the group goal and upon the 
capacity of the individual to contribute 
to the achievement of the goal. Pigors 
says: 

It is nonsense to talk of leadership in the 
abstract since no one can just lead without 
having a goal. Leadership is always im some 
sphere of interest, and toward some objective 
goal seen by leader and follower (12). 


Only in so far as the individual can 
contribute to group. progress in the re- 


quired direction has he.any clain 
hearing, and, unless he can estab] 
himself with his fellow members. 
will not receive recognition as 
leader. This is, of course, to raise +} 


question whether the leader can exe; 


cise a creative influence upon 
group’s goals and activities or whet! 
he can do no more than express and 
exemplify already accepted ideals and 
contribute to progress in the direct 
of an accepted goal perhaps by 
pointing and clarifying a previ ush 
vague conception. Klineberg (8) 
gests that a compromise is indicated 
that “the leader has great influenc: 
only on certain groups under cert 
conditions. Change these or chang 
him”, he says, “and the resulting 
havior is markedly altered.” Schn 
(13), on the other hand, claims that 1 
“new” history as written by Mary, 
Turner, Beard, and others, “see: 
as a product of the times and leadership 
as a function of the circumstances 
the moment.” The problem seems 
be indeterminate because there 
denying that the “great men” of histo: 
have been responsible for changes 
the social situation of which they were 
a part but there is no way of telling 
to what extent these changes would 
have occurred anyway or under 
leadership of another group-chosen 
personality. 

The third characteristic of the lead- 
ership process to which attention may 
be drawn is that its basic psychology 1s 
that of social interaction. There can 
be no leadership in isolation, it is dis 
tinctly a quality of a group situation. 
There can be no leader without follow- 
ers. An individual's intellectual quality 
may be very superior and his individual 
solution of a group problem may be 
excellent but he is not a leader until his 
solution is communicated, and then not 
until other people are associated with 


1 
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siving expression to his ideas. 


ind follower must be united by 

goals and aspirations and by a 

d, on one side, and a will to 

the other, i.¢., by a common 

of one another. From this 

that the individual must have 

p character in the group 

kes him its leader, because 

nd followers are interdepend- 

is the first of Brown’s (1) 

mical laws of leadership,” 

first of Du Vall’s (5) criteria of 

lership process. The leader 

nember of the group; he 

the group objectives and 

Stated in other words, this 

mutual interaction between 

nd the group implies that 

| chosen leader must have 

lities of personality which, 

they are from his group- 

character, conter upon 

in socia! effectiveness and 
acceptability. 

Har rroup-membership-character, 


individual differences that 

ls for election to leadership 
s because there are individ- 
es of capacity and skill that 
usually only one, of a group 
having a pattern of qualifica- 
superior to others for meeting 
needs. But these 

persons must not be too 
Followers subordinate them- 

not to an individual who is 
different but to a member of 
group who has superiority at this 
ind who is fundamentally the 
is they are, and who at other 


mes is prepared to be a follower just 


Tiy 


yY are. 

Jennings (7): 

rship is definable by a manner of 
ng with others. . . . Both isolation 
rship were found to be products of 


rsonal interaction and not of attributes 


va 
id 


. 
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residing within the persons. . . . No simple 


variable such as the length of time the indi- 


vidual had been in the community or his 
chronological age relative to other members, 
or his intelligence or even his greater oppor 
tunity for contacting others, appears to 
account for the particular choice-status 
accorded him. Instead the reciprocal inter 
play maintaining between the individual and 
those in the same field and constituting the 
individual’s personality as the latter view him 
appears to be the underlying basic explana 
tion of isolation and leadership 

The determination of the role to be 
played by the individual is the group 
reaction to his interpersonal con- 
tribution. The close relation _ be- 
tween leader and followers is therefore 
apparent. 

The leader inevitably embodies many 
of the qualities of the followers. Any 
individual’s personality at a given point 
in time reflects the field forces with 
which it is interacting. The personality 
which most adequately reflects those 
forces is the one most likely to be pro- 
pelled to leadership. Thus it is that La 
Piere and Farnsworth(g) are led to 
make the point that because there is 
such close interaction between the 
leader and the led it is often difficult to 
determine just who affects whom and 
to what extent. For this reason it is 
possible for leadership to be nominal 
only. This possibility is emphasized by 
a carry-over of prestige from one point 
in time to another. The fact that in- 
dividual A in our earlier example was 
intellectually quickest with a suggested 
solution of the group problem estab- 
lished him as a focus of attention in the 
minds of the others. Momentarily, at 
any rate, he became their leader and 
they became followers. A definite in- 
teractional pattern was established. A 
social-cultural evaluation was made of 
him by the others. That is precisely 
what is meant by prestige. Prestige is 
a distinction attaching to a person in 
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the minds of others. It depends, as we social interactional phenomenon jy 
have now seen, on the qualities ascribed which the attitudes, ideals, and asp; 


piid- 


to the individual by other members of _ tions of the followers play as importay, 
the group. As Young points out, a determining role as do the individ. 
prestige is a special case of the point  uality and personality of the leader. 
that a man’s personality reflects others’ image ; [hese principles lead us to 
and recognition of him. A leader’s prestige Pigors’ (12) definition of leadership 
rests upon the apperceptive background ot a ~ process of mutual stimulation wi 
» followers. The leade : = P . ‘ : ‘ 
the foll wers. The leader takes on the quali bv the successful interplay of relevans 
ties which his adherents project on him.(17) . * 5... 1: he . 
individual differences controls humap 


This, too, is Brown’s(1) second 
“field dynamical’ law of leadership,” cause”? And anv person may 
that the “leader must represent a region called a leader “during the time when 
of high potential in the social field,” i.e, and in so far as, his will, feeling : 


that he must have prestige and this he jnsight direct and control others in the 


acquires by symbolizing the ideals of pursuit of a cause which he presents’ 
all members of the group. In some As Jennings says: 
instances it may be said that prestige 


' , acauired by vi ¢ the “why” of leadership appears not 
within a group is acquired by virtue of , 


; : in any personality trait considered singly, 
an external appointment or by virtue  gyen in a constellation of related traits 
of a certain status in an _ institution in the interpersonal contribution of wi 
which embraces that group, as in the _ the individual becomes capable in a sp 
case of a parish priest. In such a case ‘Setting eliciting such contribution 
the assumption of a leadership role is 
made easier, but it is still true that it provided that the individual  superi- 
will be retained only while the in- ority is not so great as to preclude 
dividual so appointed is able to sym- solidarity of purpose. 
bolize the ideals of the group members. Such a theory of the leadership p 
In other words, the personality thus cess excludes such group situations 
“made” leader must so reflect the field those organized for professional tuition, 
forces within the group with which it is expert advice, management, and 1 
interacting as to have had potential like, and excludes the concept of h 
leadership status if membership without ship. When once the group activity 
leadership could have been granted by has become dominated by an established 
the appointment. and accepted organization, leadership 
Reviewing leadership theory one may tends to disappear. Even if this or- 
say, then, that its three most important ganization originally served the leader- 
principles are, first, that leadership is ship role, any continuance of the 
always relative to the situation—rel- organization as such, after the causal 
ative, that is, in two senses: (a) that set of circumstances has ceased to exist, 
leadership flourishes only in a problem represents a transition to a process 0! 
situation and (4) that the nature of domination or headship, where head- 
the leadership role is determined by the ship is regarded, as Warren (16) ce 
goal of the group; and this is, in fact, fined it, as “a form of authomity 
the second principle of leadership, that determined by caste, class or other 
it is always toward some objective goal. factors than popular selection ani 
The third principle is that leadership acceptance,” and where domination ' 
is a process of mutual stimulation—a defined by Pigors (12) as 


him (7). 


j 
+ 
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cteristics of this process of 
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» within the armed services 


number of problems because the 
nd the non-commissioned officer 


within a highly organized 
nd 
anda 


u 


yet many of their leader- 


tions are of a highly personal 


1 
} 


iv 


ere qualities of real leader- 
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ship either make or mar the operation. 
Actual headship is conferred on all 
oficers and non-commissioned officers 
by virtue of their appointments. Fre- 
quently, this zs determined by caste or 
class, or other factors than group selec- 
tion or acceptance. It is therefore pos- 
sible to find within the service individ- 
uals who have headship by virtue of 
rank who do not really enjoy leadership 
status. But headship does not prec lude 
leadership and, in fact, in many situa- 
tions headship and domination are in 
effective without leadership. Deter- 
minants of the leadership role still are 
relative to the situations, and in modern 
warfare the situations in which officers 
are placed differ widely. The job of 
the higher command differs from that 
of the platoon or section leader in the 
field. It would be impossible to char- 
acterize a leader type or to enumerate 
leadership traits common to all military 
situations. Leadership is not a product 
of attributes residing within the person. 
There is no officer type; there is no 
leader type; there are only individuals 
whose attributes of character, per- 
sonality, and skill so differ to fit 
them variously for leadership roles in 
specific situations. 

In this respect military headship is 
not very different from executive func- 
tion, of which Coffin (4) offers a three- 
component theory. Making a job- 
analysis of executive functions, Coffin 
classifies them as (a) those concerned 
with planning; (4) those involved with 
ways and means of realizing the 
planned goals (these he calls organiza- 
tional duties); and (c) the persuasion of 
followers to cooperate in executing the 
plans through the organized channels. 
Each of these functions represents a cer- 
tain social distance between the execu- 
tive and the group to which his func- 
tion is related. Completely removed 
from the group is the planning func- 
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tion while the organizational duties 
are but loosely related. The persuasive 
function, however, involves close con- 
tact with the group and usually assumes 
actual group membership. 

Despite Cofhin’s reference to these as 
leadership functions, even the latter 
function fails to fulfill the conditions 
of Pigors’ definition. Because of the 


rigid organizational framework even 


the persuasive function represents head- 


But it is still pos- 
executive head 
status in the 


ship and domination. 
that this minor 
have leadership 
he is chosen by the group or 
an external 


sible 
may 
group 
even if he is well chosen by 
authority. 

The implications for selection of the 
principles of leadership already out- 
lined are two in number. First, since 
an individual’s adoption of the leader- 
ship role is directly related to the par- 
ticular set of circumstances existing, 
leaders can be selected only if the set of 
circumst which they are to 
function is narrowly prescribed. Sec- 
ondly, this prescribed situation may be 
analyzed and any individual traits de- 
manded by the situation may be sought 
but, since no general leadership traits 
can be postul: ted, selection may best be 
made in the situation or in a 
miniature situation which closely 
simulates the conditions of the real 


ances in 


real 


situation. 

While any army is in real 
situations continually arise to propel to 
leadership new individuals. Some of 
recognized and may be 
granted commissions. Under these 
conditions officer selection is an almost 
self-regulating phenomenon. Officers 
so chosen have leadership status in the 
actual battle situation, but, removed 
from the heat of battle, moving toward 
a markedly different psychological goal, 
the group which followed so valiantly 
may now reject quite determinedly. 


action, 


these may be 


A. Grips 


The battle-chosen leader may not re: 
his leadership in spite of the 
prestige of leadership under thes 
ditions. But his headship is , 
because the 
tively inflexible 
with an inefficient officer in all by; 


organization is 
and the servic 
one narrowly — prescribed © situa 
Ideally, the organization should 
flexible as to permit of changing | 
ship as the group role changes 
tically, this is rarely 
alternatives must be sought. 

One 
situation as to 
minor situations 
to that individual who, with th 
the authority and prestige 
by his place in the organizatior 
retain degree of lea 
throughout. This might be 
“highest common factor” appro 
will naturally imply a somew 
leadership at any point in 
will ensure a continuity of leadersh 
which may have its own import 
advantages. 

Applied specifically to officer s 
tion, this means that it is impractical 
attempt selection for all! 
It is necessary to formulate clearly t! 


POssiDk 

alternative is so to define 
include a number 
and to grant heads 


some 


ofnicer 


roles for which selection is to be m 

and, further, it is necessary in assessing 
the leadership potential of each 

dividual to anticipate as nearly as | 

sible the situations in which he 
have to function in the leadership 
In establishing a selection authority, 1 
is necessary to ensure that it has know! 
edge of the leadership roles an officer 
is called upon to fill; and this must & 
supplemented by a knowledge of 11 
dividual assessment and of scientific 
techniques for such assessment. 
authorities were set up by the 
and other armed services of many 
the beligerent countries either befor 


+. 


or during the recent struggle. Officer 
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ctors which 
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ogical pro- 


1920 and these were 
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V, selection 
the British 
d extension 


tors which affected 


decision to 


rity were 


establish a 


very similar 


was British practice and 


| 


1 which deter 


uthority. 


mined the 


British experiments were 


ttish Comman 
Several of { 
| 
i 


1 writ 
h VV 


tric interview. 


validated against 
its predictive v 
on became clea 


d at Edin- 
he German 


1 an intelligence test 


The pro- 
ratings on 
ralue estab- 
I, however, 


tric and_ psychological 


t of the individual 


dequate guide 
|. A need was 


measure of indiv 
| 


personality 
> to leader- 
recognized 
idual-group 


for a more complete 


of the leadership roles. In 
ls, this experiment vindicated 


tion that leader 
phenomenon 
recognition of 


ship is an 
and indi- 
leadership 


pended largely upon direct 
ol interpersonal reaction 


group situation. 


As soon as 
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these early experiments were completed 
military officers were brought in and 
became, in fact, the major part of the 
selection authority. By March 1942 a 


practical scheme had been worked out 


and had begun to function as a War 
Office Selection Board. This was the 
scheme which the Australian Army 
adopted, in essence, when its selec- 
tion authority, the LHQ Officer Pre- 
Selection Board, was established in 
September 1943. 

Basically, these were military selec- 
tion authorities advised by psychologists 
and psychiatrists. The roles played by 
psychologist and psychiatrist respec- 
tively differed somewhat from the War 
Office Selection Board to the LHQ 
Officer Pre-Selection Board, but this 
difference merely reflected the differing 
concepts held in Britain and in Aus 
tralia of their respective functions. The 
methods employed in each case, how- 
ever, were similar and may be classified 
under three heads: (a) psycho- 
metric; (4) the clinical interview; and 
(c) observation of behavior in quasi- 
real life situations in which the essen- 
tials of various ofhcer roles and 
problems are imitated. 

The psychometric procedures used by 
the Australian Board from time to time 
have included: 

1. Intelligence tests Australian 
Army General Classification Test, Test 
G.-B. (R.A.F. Test G) 

2. Other aptitude tests— A.C.E.R. 
Speed and Accuracy Test, Minnesota 
Space-Form Test 

3. Questionnaires — Personal Inven- 
tory, Pressey Interest-Attitude Scale, 
Opinions and Beliefs 

4. Cattell’s Fluency Test 

5. Word association tests 

6. Rorschach group technique 

7. Personality rating scales 

It is not proposed to describe these 
tests and techniques at this time, 
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though results obtained from some of 
them will be mentioned. 

The clinical interview was divided, 
as is the custom of the Australian Army 
Psychology Service, in such a way 
that most of the factual data concerning 
educational and occupational histories, 
the military record, postwar plans, etc., 
were obtained and recorded by a 
sergeant of the Psychology Service. 
This interviewer also presented pre- 
liminary personality ratings on a 
number of variables. 

The recorded histories were reviewed 
by a psychologist officer who then went 
on to investigate family history and 
personal-social adjustment. This officer 
evaluated test, questionnaire, Rorschach, 
and interview data and wrote a 
personality assessment. 

With these records and a_psycho- 
logical assessment before him, the 
psychiatrist then interviewed each can- 
didate. The psychiatrist explored more 
deeply the family history as well as the 
candidate’s own medical and behavioral 
histories with a view to making 
a further assessment of fitness for 
commissioned rank. 

For the purpose of studying leader- 
ship as an interactional phenomenon, 
a procedure based on leaderless group 


tests has come to be accepted as the 


most informative means of assessing 
candidates. It should be emphasized 
that these form part only of the quasi- 
real life situations used by either a 
W.OS.B. or the Australian O.P.S.B. 
because the candidate must be assessed 
for his minor executive potential as 
well as for his leadership potential, but 
this is the type of test whereby an effort 
is made to ensure his capacity for inter- 
personal contribution in certain cir- 
cumstances and therefore to ensure his 
leadership potential. 

To this method belong all those tests 
in which a group is left to its own 


devices in coping with a sit 


whether the situation has been speci, 


created by the selection board 
whether it has been set by the 
itself. It is the object of thes. 


damental aspects of the officer's 
particularly those concerned wit 
personal interaction with other mem 
of the group. 

As examples ot leaderless group t 
two of the many used by the Of 
Pre-Selection Board may be d« 
One of these was the Group Di 
for which ten candidates and t! 
four officers of the Board came t 
around a table in an atmosph 
informality, though the scene h 
fact, been carefully set so 
observing officers were each in 
tion to see all candidates, but w 
all clustered together in a wa 
to suggest a tribunal. The exp 
was then made that the ol 
wanted to hear a good discussi 
that first of all the candidates st 
choose a subject about which 
could really argue. They were 
that when they had reached a d 
they should let the senior officer kr 
and then start the argument. 
officers then waited, leaving the 


dates to fix the topic among themselves 


The group was not interfered 
until somebody emerged in the 1 


leader and announced the chosen tor 


Another type devised in Britain 
used by the Australian Board w 


group game called the Rope Gam 


because a rope was the only st 
property involved. A heavy rop 
laid out on an open stretch of g 


and the men told to divide thems Ives 


U 


into two teams. The mid-point of | 


rope was marked and instructions giver 


that no member of either side 


cross over from his side of the rope 


the other. Two points were located 


micht 
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at right angles from the within the group. And these things 
rope and about ten are basic to any consideration of 

side of it. The object leadership capacity. 
was explained as being to These situations are not tests of any 
either by forcing the mid- particular qualities, they are situations 
rope onto the marked in which the candidates are left to act 
my territory or by en- spontaneously. In this way they give 


enemy team. No further the observers some opportunity to infer 


re given, but some time the kind of personalities the candidates 
before the start was are and, most important, to permit 
about their capacity for 


seen that these tests have social interaction. In situations of this 


n features and they are type the group goal continually changes 
leaderless group tests as a and with each new problem the oppor- 
overt problem set to the tunity for a_ re-selection of leader 
whole is easy and involves occurs. Not one individual only is 
training or education or seen in the leadership role and quite 


‘perience. But the covert often real leadership may be seen to 
oduced by leaving the group reside in an individual other than him 
indication as to who is to. who holds the floor and does all the 
or who is to answer the talking but is leader in his own view 
s difficult, and this covert only. 
S$ | roduced by the overt easi- The use of leaderless groups does not 
easier the set problem, the _ provide all the answers, of course; and 
lividuals there are who can it may raise as many problems about 
nd want to answer it, and candidates as it gives answers. Like 
dificult the group problem the very similar methods of the 
is then essentially a social Sociometric Institute, this is not an easy 
problem of interpersonal one to use. A good deal of training 
ind the real thing that is and experience is required in observa- 
capacity for interpersonal tion and some schooling in detachment 
oward the group goal. is needed because tension in the group 
al has to face a conflict communicates itself to the observers, 
his desire to show up well per- but interference to relieve the tension 
nd his desire to act as a mem-__ negates the whole technique. It is just 


group. It is because this is at the point of greatest tension that the 

ry member of the group that real leadership situation is likely to be 
purpose is created and a created. On the other hand, the 
structured group is formed. method has the advantage that one does 
n of the individual’s be- not need to be a trained psychologist 

n such a situation gives a guide or psychiatrist in order to use it. It 
tive evaluations of his per- does, in fact, present to the military 

1 the group objectives and will selection officer a quasi-real situation 
uttitude toward the group very like many with which he is quite 
ird cooperation. On the other familiar and he has intuitively a back- 
servation of the group reaction ground of knowledge and experience 
individual reveals his social which enable him to make effective use 
lus value and his choice-status of this opportunity for detailed obser- 


Lid 
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vation. It should perhaps be em- 
phasized that these situations reveal the 
quality of a man’s personal-social con- 
tribution and the quality of his leader- 
ship; but they do not take away from 
the selection officer the responsibility 
for deciding whether or not the man 
with these qualities is suitable to be an 
officer. 


VALIDATION OF THE METHOD 


Before attempting any discussion of 


characteristics of individuals cast 


the 
into the leadership role by these tech- 
niques, it will be useful to indicate what 


This 
evidence is neither exhaustive nor con- 
clusive. Naturally it is the record of 
selected cadets as officers which is the 
final touchstone. Not until it is proved 
that individuals selected by these 
methods do better as officers than those 
selected by the old, will it be possible 
to make a final statement on the 
validity of the procedure. This implies 
that the ultimate criterion in each case 
will be the unsatisfactory one of other 
officers’ ratings. At present not even 
this criterion is available. It is under- 
stood that the British Directorate of 
Selection of Personnel has taken steps 
to get such ratings as part of a follow- 
up study, but no report of results is 
yet at hand. In Australia no such 
follow-up has been possible. 

As an interim criterion, however, it 
seems reasonable to use training results 
from officer cadet training units. The 
same jus*ification for this practice may 
be offered as for that of using academic 
training results as criteria for the selec- 
tion of professional workers. Training 
success is a condition of entry to the 
job and may at least be assumed to be 
positively correlated with actual job 
success, though the degree of correla- 
tion is not known. A further com- 


evidence exists for their validity. 
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plication from the point of view of 
present interest is that O.C.T.U. succec 
is not entirely dependent upon leader. 
ship capacity, though this may 
claimed as the major consideration 
Follow-up at O.C.T.U. has been ¢; 
ried out both in Britain and in Ay. 
tralia. In Britain special care was tak, 
to introduce to O.C.T.U.’s a gp 
report form designed in the light 
officer job-analysis, and including a ; 
picture and rating scales. In addi 
the psychiatrist in charge of follow 
and personnel selection officers of 
Follow-up Department held confer 
ences with reporting instructors to ely 
date ambiguities and 
and to obtain further information. Op 
the other hand, the British scheme 
complicated by having a large number 
of O.C.T.U.’s—one for each 
service. The Australian Army has but 
one O.C.T.U. and consistency of 
porting was not difficult to obt 
This O.C.T.U. was visited on several 
occasions by officers of the Resear 
Section of the Directorate of Psycholog 
and by the psychologist collating th 
follow-up data. No attempt was m 
to introduce a special report form 
O.C.T.U. but discussions were | 
with instructors about the nature 
use of rating scales. Individual cases 
were also observed at O.C.T.U. and 
were discussed with instructors. 
Results of these follow-up stud 
may not be presented in detail here, 
but in summary it may be reported 
that, in one short period, selection } 
the British Boards showed an iner 
from 22 per cent to 34.5 per cent in the 
proportion of cadets in all O.C.T.U: 
rated above average; and a decreas 
from 36.6 per cent to 25 per cent in the 
proportion rated below average. Al 
these figures were statistically sign f- 
cant and were based upon results for 
some 1200 cadets. Before it can b& 


disagreement 
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the new technique of a proportion of .9 of satisfactory cadets 


supe rior to the old it 1S a correlation ratio of 00 would have to 


be satisfied that (a) the exist. The implication is, therefore, 


tes were similar under that the Pre-Selection Board techniques 
] 


thods and (4) the quality and the O.C.T.U. procedures yield 

presented did not vary results which have a correlation of ap- 

On these points it is proximately .60. It can therefore be 

the acceptance rate of the asserted that the Board Selection was in 
que was 60 per cent as com- the direction of O.C.T.U. success. 

And investigation indicated Tue Traits oF Mitirary LeApersHIp 


lity of candidates coming 


62 per cent under the old 


w boards was in every It O.C.T.U. success may be accepted 


to that coming before the 5 4 criterion of leadership capacity 
and this would seem reasonable in view 


the new technique was not 
of the fact that O.C.T.U. judgments 


rors is indicated by the 

of cadets at O.C.T.U.’s rated are based upon observation of cadets 
unsuitable. This per- over a long period of time in a large 

was approximately 8 for new number of group situations—and if the 
was 12.5 for the old. above argument Is accepted that Board 

yn is, however, statistically Selection is correlated with O.C.T.U. 
success, then examination of those fac- 

tralian Board’s 175 selectees tors which determine Board Selection 
been followed up have shown and which differentiate between selec- 
te at O.C.T.U. of 9 per cent, tees and non-selectees may contribute 
d with a failure rate of 36 to the discussion of traits of military 
approximately 1000 cadets leadership. This does not alter our 
the same courses who had _ central thesis that the main problem is 
d by the old techniques. In one of the functional relations between 
cannot be said that the given traits and given situations. 
rates were equivalent be- Within a presented set of situations, 
Officer Pre-Selection Board however, such as those implied by the 
candidates who had already use here of the term “military” leader- 
d by the old techniques and ship, there may be certain general 
nly some 22 per cent of characteristics of personality the posses- 

it is of interest that 28 can- sion of which causes an individual to 
went to O.C.T.U. after have choice-status or leadership capacity 
examined but not accepted in whatever society he is placed. These 

rd showed a 4o-per-cent may be contrasted with other specific 
which is not significantly qualities both of personality and train- 
from that of other unselected ing which cause an individual to have 
Even under these conditions, choice-status in one group but not in 
the reduction of the failing another. The selection techniques here 
from .36 to .1 is significant. described were intended to_ reveal 
tion ratio of .2, and with those general qualities of personality 
portion of existing cadets con- which determine choice-status in any 
tisfactory at .6, the Taylor- or all aspects of the junior officer situa- 
ll tables (17) indicate that toobtain tion. Such qualities are those which 
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determine the individual’s capacity for TABLE 2A 
interpe¢ rsonal reaction or group par- SPEED AND Accuracy ” 
ticipation and his capacity to contribute 
toward the group objective. 

The first of these traits affecting 
leadership choice in the military situa- 
tion is general intelligence. Candidates 


NATURE OF THE GRO 


presented to the Board were signif- 
icantly superior in general intelligence 
to the army standard sample and to 
the estimated civil population. The 
Board’s selectees were still further dif-, 
ferentiated with respect to intelligence. 
Less than 1 per cent of selectees fell 
below the estimated population mean. 


nets ae Natur : ce Group fear 
Tables 1A and 1B indicate the means a MEAN 


TABLE 1A Army Standard Sample 
Estimated Civil Population 


rMY GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST Board Candidates 


Board Selectees 


STANDARD 


NATURE OF THE GROUP MEAN 
DEVIATION 


Selection tends to favor those 
dividuals with the better educational 
Estimated Civil Population | 4 backgrounds. Though no prerequisite 

2 » j . ‘ ) ( “We at; ” we 

oa — - : level of education was fixed, there was 
; a differential selection rate, as is shown 
— _ : a neat in Table 2. 

That experience in the leadership rol 
and previous selection for such a role 
are factors associated with an individ- 
ual’s easy assumption of that role in a 
test situation and consequently with his 
selection is indicated by the relation 
Test G.-B. shown in Table 4 between Board Selec- 

tion and the N.C.O. ranks of the can- 
SranparD = didates. Warrant officers and sergeants, 


Army Standard Sample 24.5 
. 


and standard deviations for these vari- 
ous groups for both a predominantly 
verbal and a nonverbal intelligence test. 


TABLE 1B 


NATURE OF THE GROUP MEAN 


/ 


Deviation —i.e., senior N.C.O.’s, tend to be selected 

in excess of their normal expectat 

a oo one while junior N.C.O.’s and _ pri 
Board Selectees soldiers tend to be deferred rather than 
passed in the one case and deferred 

rather than rejected in the other. _ 
Those who achieve selection by the On the other hand, the length oi a 

Board are superior, too, in other mental candidate’s military service had 
abilities, as indicated by Tables 2A and selective significance; neither was there 
2B. But in these cases the differences any correlation between length o 
are not statistically significant. service and N.C.O. rank held. Sim 
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TABLE 3 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARD REACHED 


PERCENTAC cI ; CH STANDARD 


ABLISHED STANDARD 
ArnmMyY CENSUS 10 


PER CENT SAMPLI 


ince and Lower 
unior Certificate 


Certificate 


relation appeared between in particular if his age lies between 
capacity and the fact of an limits set roughly at 21 and 30 years. 
l's having been decorated for Another factor associated with leader- 
' ship capacity is socio-economic status 
as indicated by the prewar civil occupa- 
tion of the candidate and as indicated 
by the occupational status of the candi- 
date’s father. From some 60,000 of the 
record cards of male soldiers held in 
the Directorate of Psychology the dis- 
tribution of army personnel among 
civil occupations has been estimated. 
With this estimate the occupational dis- 
tion Board had a mean age Of tribution of Board candidates and 
with a SD of three years.  selectees has been compared. ‘This is a 
skewness of the distribution, lengthy comparison and only the high- 
nce is significant and it may lights will be mentioned here: 
sted that an individual is more 
be conspicuous in his personal 


rticular “military” situation, 
tive factor, but the extent 

h its function is artificial cannot 
The mean age of a represen- 
mple of the army population 
years with a SD of 12.6 years, 
plainly skewed distribution. 


} 


ndidates and selectees of the 


a. Rural industries contribute 20 per cent 
, : of army sample but 11 per cent of candidates 
tion to the group if he is and only 7 per cent of selectees. 

younger than the mean and b. Metal industries contribute 10 per cent 


TABLE 4 


THE RELATION BETWEEN Boarp Deciston AnD N.C.O. RANK 


Boarp DEcIsIon 


AccEPT DEFER 


rrant Officer 19 (38) 
Staff Sgt. and Sgt. (206) 136 (148) 
Corporal and L/Cpl. 8 (81) 74 (58) 
Private Soldier (29) 36 (21) 





res in parentheses are expected values if rank were not selective. 
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»f army sample but 6 per cent of candidates 
and 7 per cent of selectees. 

Food-making industries contribute 3 per 
cent of army sample but 1 per cent of candi- 
dates and 1 per cent of selectees. 

7. Land transport contributes 9 per cent of 

sample but 1.5 per cent of candidates 
per cent of selectees. 
On the other hand: 

e. Proprietors, salesmen, managers con- 
tribute 14 per cent of army sample, but 22 
per cent of candidates and 19 per cent of 
selectees. 

f. Professional and clerical workers con 
tribute 10 per cent of the army sample, but 
28 per cent of candidates and 44 per cent of 
selectees. 

The most marked differentiation on 
an occupational basis comes in the two 
groups of rural workers and _ profes- 
sional and clerical workers. Only 13 
per cent of candidates from rural 
occupations are selected by the Board, 
while 32 per cent of those from pro- 
fessional and clerical “white collar” 
occupations are chosen. 

That there is something of a socio- 
economic factor in these results and 
that they cannot be wholly explained 
on the basis of covariant intelligence 
and other factors is indicated by the 
analysis of parental socio-economic 
status of candidates. Parents were 
classified in nine occupational groups— 
professional, skilled clerical, semi- 
skilled clerical, skilled trades, semi- 
skilled trades, sales, rural, unskilled, 
and managers and proprietors. Here 
the most significant differences were in: 


a. The professional group, which con- 
tributed 14 per cent of those accepted and 
6 per cent of those rejected. 

5. The skilled clericai group, which con- 
tributed 11 per cent of selectees and 4 per 
cent of rejectees. 


And, on the other hand: 
c. The semi-skilled clerical group, which 


contributed 6 per cent of selectees and 14 per 
cent of rejectees. 


d. The unskilled group, which 
4 per cent of selectees and 8 per 
reyectees. 


On the basis of ratings upon sey 
personality and character traits 
pared for two samples of candidat 
100 who had been selected by the B 
and 100 who had been rejected—fur 
traits may be discussed. 

The selectees were not rated di 
ently from the rejectees on bearing an¢ 
appearance, and neither did they differ 
in height and weight. When, for 
short period, records were made of | 
and eye-color these bore no significant 
relation to Board selection. 

Similarly, ratings for speech, wl 
they showed a slight tendency 
selectees to be rated higher, offered 
reliable evidence that speech 
factor is associated with leaders 
capacity. 

Ratings for self-confidence, on 
other hand, were highly correlated y 
selection. And when a Pearson 
correlation coefficient is estimated from 
the calculated value of chi square it is 
approximately .60. Sociability also is 
associated with Board selection with a 
significance at the .o1 level, though in 
this case an estimated -Pearsor 
would be only .33. 

There is some association 
ratings for emotional maturity 
selection but the degree of associat 
does not reach the .05"significanc 
This result may be due partly 
adequacy in the rating of this trait 
should not necessarily be interpret 
mean that emotional maturity 


’ 


important as a determinant of cat 


' 


to perform the leadership func 
Aggressiveness, as rated, al 
been found to have a highly 
icant correlation with Board sel 
In this case, again, an estimated 
relation coefficient would be appro: 
mately .33 and the chi-square 


nt 
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association significant at 


ratings and _ selection 
d correlation coefficient 


as significance at the 


however, at- 
le of leadership 
the general impression 
made upon the inter- 
ngs for leadership are cor- 
Board selection with a 
xceeding the .oor level and 
ted Pearsonian r of .50. 
for general impression 
1s an estimated correlation 
on of 57, and again with 
exceeding the .oor level 
rpreted, these results mean 
racteristics which make for 
l’s_ being propelled to 
tus in a group of which 
ber are any or all of his 
nality, skill, and experi- 
enable him to make an 
contribution toward the 
cress in the direction of its 
roal. Those individuals 
lection authority as having 
ty have superior intel- 
rior in other mental 
ter educated, have more 
leadership in situations 
for which the choice is 
relatively superior socio- 
tus, have such personality 
iability, self-confidence, and 
which contribute to the 
ir social-interactional be 
results also mean that in 
situation there is no evi- 
bearing, appearance, and 
y any part in determining 
capacity. In the light of 
is made in the quasi-real 
tuations and from individual 
s, this interpretation may be 
by adding that few if any of 
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the chosen individuals have superiority 


er 
in all these traits. The results are re- 
markably like those of Jennings (7), 


who worked with a very different type 


of group, and similar conclusions are 


group, 
to be d awn. 

There is no one leadership type of 
personality. One man might achieve 
leadership status because he has superior 
intellectual endowments which force 


{ 


him consistently upon the notice of the 


others and make them dependent on 
| 
i 


him. A second achieves leadership be- 
cause he has a quiet helpful interest in 
his fellow group-members and because 
what British psychiatrists call his “con 
tact” is good. Leadership resides not 
exclusively in the individual but in his 
functional relation with other members 
of his group. 

There is nothing in these results to 
deny and there is much in the observa 
tion of the group situations to confirm 
the general agreement among students 
of leadership that leadership and _ its 
traits are relative to the situation. 
There is a specificity in leadership 
qualities in that characteristics which 
cause an individual to be propelled into 
the leadership role depend upon the 
group project of the moment. If the 
project is to bridge a deep and swiftly 
flowing creek without the aid of the 
customary apparatus then a number of 
men may be thrust successively into the 
leadership role. First the man who 
most quickly gets a workable solution 
may take the role. Next may be a man 
of athletic prowess who takes the 
initiative in procuring the necessary 
material, and later still a knowledge of, 
or experience with, physical or engineer- 
ing principles may propel yet a third 
to this position of social responsibility, 
and, finally, good “contact” may deter- 
mine the occupant of the role when the 
problem changes to that of deciding the 
order in which the group members will 
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traverse their narrow and maybe dan- 
gerous bridge. The suggestion is that 
leadership potential in any _ specific 
situation requires a certain amount of 
skill in that kind of activity as well as 
evidence of other traits. 

There do seem to be, however, cer- 
tain general characteristics of person- 
ality the possession of which does not 
necessarily cause a man to have leader- 
ship status conferred upon him but 
which does place him higher than he 
would otherwise be on the scale of 
choice in any group. 

CONCLUSION 

Leadership is not a quality which a 
man possesses; it is ,an interactional 
function of the personality and of the 
social situation. A leader is a member 
of a group on whom the group confers 
a certain status, and leadership describes 
the role by which the duties of this 
status are fulfilled. The effectiveness 
of the role depends upon the functional 
relation between the individual at- 
tributes of the man and the specific 
goal of the group at any moment. It is 
natural that some individual attributes 
of skill and personality will be gen- 
erally effective though they will not 


confer upon their possessor universal 


leadership status. 
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DIFFERENTIAL TEST RESPONSES OF NORMALS AND 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES * 


BY CLARE WRIGHT THOMPSON {| 


The Langley Porter Clini 


AND 


ANN MAGARET 


University of Wisconsin 


assumption is implicit in much 
the work of clinicians who 
agnose mental deficiency that 
or of mentally deficient sub- 
different qualitatively from that 
subjects of like mental age. 
rily this assumption rests upon 
that certain 
standardized scales of intelli- 
either less dificult or more 
defectives than for normal 
equal mental level. The 
is generally considered to be 


rmal observation 


items depending upon rote 
example, or in items such 
lary or which 
lepend upon past experience and 


absurdities 


upon chronological age. 

lity of this assumption has 
through 
and 
t subjects to standard test items. 


J 
peen examined 


responses of normal 


studies employing the 1916 
LRiner Scale im Gite wae have 
l-Binet Scale in this way have 


the fact that certain items 


le are either more or less 


r defectives than for normals. 
explanation of these differ- 
n in terms of the wider 
the older defectives, al- 


wish to express their appreciation 
J. H. Alvarez-Tostado of Stanford 
I r assistance in this investigation. 
carried on while the first 
nber of the staff of Sonoma State 
nd author was a member of 
Stanford University Department 


rests more 
upon inspection of the differentiating 
items than upon an attempt to check 
independently which items might be 
considered to require previous learning. 
One study by Laycock and Clark (2) 
using the 1937 Stanford-Binet Scale in 
this connection has identified items 
which are relatively harder or easier for 
the defectives. Items are classified as 
requiring either an eductive or a 
reproductive approach, and the sug- 
gested explanation of results is again 
based upon the past experience of the 
older defectives. 

A recent attempt by Kounin (2) to 
explain the behavior of mentally de- 
ficient subjects derives from a more 
general theory of behavior which holds 
that rigidity of boundaries between the 
regions of the person increases with 
chronological age. According to this 
view, the older defective would be ex- 


though this explanation 


pected to show more rigidity in his 
behavior than the young normal. This 
hypothesis has never been tested by 
means of mental test items, although 
it has been used to predict behavior in 
five simple laboratory situations. 

The present investigation has two 
major goals: (1) to repeat and extend 
the investigation of Laycock and Clark 
with a larger number of cases, using 
the 1937 Stanford-Binet items; and (2) 
to investigate objectively the applica- 
bility of the two major hypotheses ‘ad- 
vanced by earlier writers: past experi- 
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ence, and rigidity of intrapersonal 
boundaries. The present results, while 
they agree to a large extent with the 
findings of Laycock and Clark, do not 
seem to the writers to support either of 
these hypotheses. A third possible 
hypothesis, advanced as a tentative ex- 
planation for the differential successes 
and failures of these subjects as com- 
pared with aormals of equal mental 
age, is derived from the presence of a 


Pan] 
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year period. The group includes 


subjects, ranging in chronologic 
from four years six months th 


sixteen years five months; in m 


age from two years six months t! 
ten years five months; and in IQ f; 


20 through 79. Table 


I present 


composition of the experimenta! 


The control group consists ol 
members of the standar 


Se 


dization 


for the 1937 Stanford-Binet Scale. 


TABLE 1 


CoMPOSITION OF EXPERIMENTAL Gri 


* Items in thes 


general factor found in larger degree 
in items difficult for the defectives. 


Tue Present INVESTIGATION 

The method employed in the present 
study has been to compare the successes 
and failures of a group of mentally de- 
fective subjects on items of the 1937 
Stanford-Binet Scale, Form L, with 
successes and failures achieved by those 
members of the standardization group 
for the scale whose mental ages equal 
the mental ages of the defectives. The 
experimental group consists of all de- 
fectives referred to a traveling clinic 
as educational problems during a two- 


yuP CLAssIFIED BY MENTAL AGI 


> 
> 
> 
- 
y 
I: 
I 
I 


The basic comparison 


Lev 


in this inves 
of 


gation is between a group of defect 
subjects of a given mental age level 
a group of normal subjects of the sam 
mental age level. Therefore experi- 
mental and control subjects have been 


grouped in such a way 
of, for example, five ye 
are compared in their 


that defecti 


ars ment 


test resp 


with the normal five-year-olds of 


standardization group. 


age thus held constant, 


perimental variable in 


With ment 
the major ©) 
the S udy 


chronological age: the defective group 
differs from the normal in_ being 


chronologically older. 


It is, however, 
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hold mental age constant 
hronological age without 
intelligence quotient. A 
is there- 
differs 


mental variable 
defective group 
ormal group in having a 
IQ. Interpretation of the 

refore take into account 

il age and IQ. 

tic i procedure employed 
by McNemar (5) in the 

f sex differences in the 
of 
This te 


n group the revised 
Sx hnique 
index 


ie. 
obtain a single 
which indicates, 
item, the difference 
ntrol and experimental 


and failing the 1 


grouy 


in 


rem. 
is computed by setting 
les formed by successes 
or the defective and 
finding chi square for 
then summing the chi 
The num- 
the 


for which separate chi 


veral ages. 


summed, i.e., 


res 
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/ 


squares are computed, determines the 
degrees of freedom. 
Such a technique, of course, requires 


] 


minimal number of cases in 


yurfold 


a certain 


each cell of the f table before 
the method is strictly applicable. For 
on the scale 
Actually 72 
different items on the scale, from year 
II-4 through XIV, were subjected to 
this analysis. Where an it 


varying mm ntal 


this reason not every item 


could examined. 


em recurs on 


probability figure of 


ted 


accepted the criterion 


in this investigation. 


REsULTs AND Discussion 


)f the 72 items examined, 42 failed 


to differentiate between the control and 
level and 


experimental groups at any lev 
d from 


. | " “ “ty 1 ] 
have therefore been exclu 


present consideration. The 30 items 
h meet the criterion of significance 


Table 
ol 


defectives than for the 


whic cr 


are presented in It ll be 


noed that eleven these items are 


easier for the 


TABLE 2 


RD-BINET ScALE, F 
NorMALS 


RM 


WITH 


ITEMS ON 


Yomprehension IV 


absurdities II 


L, 


Wuicu DIrFrFer 


a P oF .O1 


WHICH D E« 
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TABLE 


ITEMS ON WHICH 


LocATION NAME 


1%, A Identification by 
Ill, ¢ 3 digits forward 
Il Identification by use 
IV, A Sentence memory I 
IV’, 4 digits forward 
VIL 5 Picture comparison 
VI, 3 Drawing a diamond 
VIL, 5 Opposite analogies I 
VII, 6 5 digits forward 
VIII, 2 Wet Fall 
VIII, 4 Similar. 
VIL, € Sentence 
in 4 Rhymes 
IX, € 4 digits reversed 

X, 4 Reasons I 

X, 6 6 digits forward 
XII, 2 Verbal absurdities II 
XII, 6 Minkus completion 
XIV, 5 Directions I 


name 


and diffs. 
memory 


Il 


ym for 
three 


s of freed 
there are 


iber of degree 
included, 


* The nun 
when ages 5-7 
+ This one 
seven-year -« ld 
defectives of 
significant diff 


are 


for 
year 


easicl 
ten- 


normals. It is 


eight-, nine-, and mental 


significantly 
that 
eighteen of the items are more difficult 


normal (i.e., 


more 


passed by 
defectives than normals), 
for the defectives, and that one item 
(VIII-2, “The Wet Fall”) is easier for 
the young defectives and more difficult 
for the older defectives, suggesting that 
this single item may be measuring 
different functions at different age 
levels. 

The results may profitably be com- 
pared with those obtained by Laycock 
and Clark (3) mentioned earlier. The 
age range in their study was more 
narrowly restricted than in the present 
and their groups, although 
were so small that not many 
their 


one, 
matched, 
of the obtained differences met 
criterion of significance. Twenty of 
the items examined by Laycock and 
Clark differentiated between old-dull 


item is easier for mental defectives of mental 
normal eight,- 
ages. It 


erences in opposite directions at different mental age levels. 


2—Continued 


NORMALS SURPASS DEFECTIVES 


Aces * 





ich x* is equal to the number of ages incl 
degrees of freedom. 


seven th an for 
ar- olds 
examin 


and 
ten-ye 
item 


ages Six 
nine,- and 
is the only 


and young-bright subjects to the extent 


of 
items are 


per cent or more. 
examined in the 
study, fifteen of them are 
differentiate in the same direction 
that found by Laycock and Clark, 
though seven of these do not meet 


found 


present writers’ criterion of significance. 
agreeing with 
(XII-2, 


not 
only 


the five items 
Laycock’s results, 


Verbal A 


one 


} 


When these 


present 
prest 


§ 


Absurdities II) differentiates in 


the opposite direction to a significant 


extent. 


Attention may be called to the p 


tion of the rote memory items studied 
It will be re- 
called that clinical psychologists have 
the defec- 


in both investigations. 


long assumed that, whatever 

tive’s limitations in the realm 
abstract thinking or reasoning, he a 
often succeed with 


tasks depending 
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memory. Note, for example, 
ment of Doll (1) that “It may 
defectives support their lame 
poor comprehension, and 
judgment with the crutch of 

| As will be seen from 
there are among the items 
more difficult for defectives 
sent study seven rote memory 
epeating 3, 4, 5, and 6 digits 


ae 


repeating 4 digits reversed, 
nce Memory I and III. No 
items proved to be 

ly easier for the defective 

Laycock finds eight memory 
. be more difficult for the old- 
jects in his study: repeating 6 
rward, repeating 4 and 5 digits 
1, Sentence Memory III and IV, 
Memory, The Wet Fall, and 

Memory. He finds none of 


m 


memory items examined to be 
his dull group. Contrary to 
nt claim of the practicing 
that the dull subject can suc- 
th rote memory items, it seems 
from these results that defec- 
lly find h items 
’ 


in 1O 


suc more 


normals of equal 
out this tendency for 
ems to be difficult for the 
ves is not, of course, to account 
for the results obtained in 
ent study. It has been men- 
rlier that recent investigators 
this problem have interpreted 
lings either in terms of the 
de fect ives 
r broader experience, or in 
of the rigidity of intrapersonal 
es which is assumed to increase 
Both of these 
examined with 
to the results obtained in this 
zation. 


of the older 


creasing age. 


ses have been 


the items which are easier for 
tives those which de ] aa 
tives those which depend more 
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heavily upon past experience, and those 
which are more difficult for the defec- 
tives those which depend less upon past 
experience? 

A common approach to this question 
by investigators has been to inspect the 
items which differentiate between nor- 
mals and defectives, and then to assign 
the difference to the influence of past 
experience. See, for example, the 
studies of Doll(1), Laycock and 
Clark (3), McFadden (4), Rautman 
(6), Wallin (7) and others. The argu- 
ment seems to be that, since the defec 
tives are chronologically older than the 
and effective 
experience are assumed to be inter- 
dependent, then effective experience is 
the factor determining the difference. 
The reasoning behind such a conien- 
More 


over, this explanation takes into account 


normals, and since 


age 


tion appears somewhat circular. 


only one of the two variables in the 
The 


general intelli- 


experiment: chronological age. 
effect of 
gence in 
whether young or old, 


brightness or 
permitting the 
to profit from 


subject, 


the experience to which he has been 
studied. 


exposed, is not specifically 
Even if these 
be separated, a 


two variables are not to 

more adequate test 
of the than 
merely inspection of items is certainly 


experience hypothesis 
indicated. 

In order to put this hypothesis to a 
more objective test, all items of Form L 
of the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale 
from year II-6 through XIV were rated 
for their dependence upon past experi- 


he Ss ale 


ence by one of the authors of t 
and by experienced Binet 
examiner.' The raters were not aware 
of the results of the present investiga- 
tion when the ratings were made. A 
ten-point rating scale was used: a rating 


another 


i Wht are indeteed 5 Dr. Maud A Ce 
to Dr. Helen Dawe for their genero 
tion in this matter. 
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of “1” was assigned to an item which 
appeared relatively free of the influence 
of and learning; a 
rating of “10” was assigned to an item 


past experience 
which seemed heavily dependent upon 
past The two of 
ratings were averaged, and the easy 
and difficult items compared in terms 
The mean 


experience. sets 


of mean averaged ratings. 
ratings for all items on this scale was 
4.54. 

The mean rating on the experience 
scale for the eleven items which were 
easier for the defective subjects is 4.09. 
The mean rating for the eighteen items 
which were more difficult for the defec- 
tives is 4.19. Twenty-seven degrees of 
freedom are involved; the value of ¢ is 
0.125. The probability that a difference 
of this magnitude would arise from 
chance alone is .go; the difference be- 
tween the means is thus not statistically 
significant. It that when 
the items are way for 
their dependence upon past experience, 
the that past experience 
explains the results is not verified. It 
will be that the difference 
which was found, although not statis- 
tically significant, is also not in the 
expected direction. According to the 
ratings, those items which are easy for 
the defectives are slightly less dependent 


is apparent 


rated in this 


hypothesis 


observed 


upon experience. 

Il. Are the items which differentiate 
the defectives from the normals those 
which require behavior which may be 
described as as defined by 
Kounin? 

Briefly stated, the 
derlying Kounin’s work in this con- 
nection is that “rigidity is a positive 
monotonous function of chronological 
age” (2, p. 254). From this it follows 
that rigidity is also a function of degree 
of mental deficiency, and the rigidity 
account both 
chronological 


“rigid 


general theory un- 


thus takes into 


variables: 


concept 


experimental 
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age and IQ. In Kounin’s experime 
test of this theory, the rigidity 
boundaries between 
gions of the person was conside: 
be reflected in certain simple labor 
tasks involving satiation, influenc 


neighb« ring 


overlapping regions, and _ structur 
and restructuring of 


fields. The results of this experimen: 


test of the theory seemed amp) 
A major 
vantage of the rigidity theory 


support the hypothesis. 


according to its proponents, in 
sumptive power; its application 

a wider range of 
phenomena than do 
theories of mental deficiency. 
It Kounin’s contention 
tempts to explain the 
mental defectives through item ar 
1 


of mental tests, as compared wit! 


planations in terms of the rigidity 


explanations 


is that 


behav lor 


cept, are actually descriptions 


than explanations. Explanations assu: 


ing some “mental ability” as shown 
™ 


a mental test item are lower-orc 


planations, which have consider 


less subsumptive power than a second 


environment 


order construct such as rigidity. | 


this reason, it may be presumed 


applications of the rigidity concept 
mental test items and the evaluation 
test results in terms of rigidity w 
not constitute an adequate test 
rigidity concept. 


UL 


} 


it seems desirable to determine whet! 


this concept would predict in 


accurate way the behavior of defective 


‘ 
tr 


on intelligence test items, granting t 


1 


“ 


On the other hand 


| 
otner current 


< 


its failure to do so would not neces- 
sarily cast doubt on the rigidity theor 


as a whole. 
In order to examine the extent 


which the items on Form L of the 192 


Stanford-Binet Scale are 


dependent 


upon rigidity, as defined by Kounin, 


two psychologists who are thoroughl) 


familiar with the theoretical posit 
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ted the items.” The raters tory test than the informal inspection 
w which items differen- of items used heretofore in explaining 

n the groups when they results from previous investigations. 
ratings. All test items from In the absence of support for eithet 
igh XIV were rated on a six- of these current explanations of the 
e in such a way that an item behavior of mental defectives, it is pos- 
gh rigidity rating would sible that a different hypothesis might 
ult for a “rigid” person to better account for the present results. 


1] 


1 would be an item receiv- The factor analysis of the Stanford 
The ratings of the Binet Scale by McNemar (5) permits 


ring 
Lil. 
1 


rs were again averaged, with a third hypothesis to be tes 

hat the mean averaged Ill. Are the items whi 
items on the rigidity «ate the defectives from th 

10. those which are saturated more ; 

rating for the eleven items with the general, first factor obtained 
easier for the defective from a factorial analysis of the scale? 
The mean rating for the To answer this question, the first 


i 


ms which were more diff- factor loadings for each of the items 
defective is 1.44. This differentiating defectives from normals 

; not in the expected direc- were obtained (5, Tables 30-41) and 
ot statistically significant. average loadings for the items difficult 
of t is 0.182; the probability for the defectives were compared with 
ference of this magnitude average loadings for the easy items. 
from chance alone is be- The mean loading for the eleven items 
nd .go. When the hypo- which proved to be easier for the de- 
igidity is examined in this fectives is 0.49; the mean loading for 
is clear that the differentiat- the eighteen items which are difficult 

ms in the present study are not for the defectives is 0.60. This differ 
ly explained by the hypothesis. ence is in the expected direction, the 
iid be noted that the two con- defective subjects experiencing more 
“experience” and “rigidity,” difficulty with items heavily loaded 

1 by persons familiar with with the general or common factor. 


are apparently not defined The difference meets our criterion of 


ient rigor to permit a high — significance: the value of ¢ is 2.79, which 
rreement between independ- is significant beyond the .o1 probability 
On the experience scale, the level. The conclusion is obvious that 
of correlation between rat- in the present investigation the items 
by the two raters is +.43. which are more difficult for defectives 
gidity scale, the correlation is than for normals of equal mental age 
Hence this is far from a perfect are those which are more heavily 

he hypotheses, and the appar- saturated with a common first factor. 
gative results can be accepted To proceed from a statistically de- 
tatively. Nevertheless, the use fined factor to some more basic explan- 
ged ratings appears to the ation in terms of an “ability” or “ca- 
to constitute a more satisfac- pacity” underlying the factor is a step 
which cannot be taken at present. It 


sh to thank Dr. Roger G. 
= 3 hank Dr. Roger may be that some such label as Spear 
Dr. J. S. Kounin for their assistance d 


man’s “g,” or “mental energy” or 
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“general brightness” could be given the 
first factor, but such suggestions are 
largely in the realm of speculation. 
Since mental age is controlled in the 
present study, the obtained difference 
in factor loadings between easy and 
difficult items must be interpreted in 
terms of either chronological age or 
intelligence quotient or both. In other 
words, either (1) more defective sub- 
jects fail items heavily saturated with 
the first factor because these subjects 
are older than the controls, or (2) more 
defective subjects fail such items be- 
cause these subjects have lower IQ’s. 
On the basis of McNemar’s results, it 
is not possible to choose between these 
interpretations. Since the factorial 
analysis is dependent upon the nature 
of the test items rather than upon the 
individual subjects, one cannot examine 
separately the influence of chronological 
age and IQ upon factor loadings. It 
seems unlikely, however, that with the 
young subjects used in the present 
study, the first factor loadings would 
decrease with chronological age. A 
much better guess would be that the 
first factor loadings increase with IQ. 
From this it would follow that the 
variable accounting for the differential 
successes and failures of defectives and 
equal mental age is 
“brightness” or “general intelligence” 
or whatever it is that the IQ measures. 

Should this prove to be true in other 
investigations, it would lend some sup- 
port to the that the test per- 
formance of defective subjects is quali- 
tatively different from that of normal 
subjects of equal mental age. It may 
well be that the defectives of mental 
age five, for example, are not, as we 
frequently assume, “just like” normal 
five-year-olds, even in such a carefully 
controlled situation as a mental test. 
Rather they show some _ identifiable 
differences in test behavior, differences 


normals of 


view 
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which are more closely related | 
IQ of the defective than 
chronological age. 

Whatever may prove to be 
planation of these differences, it myg 
be concluded that, in the absence 
further information 
nature of factors, the explanation of the 
present results does not take us 
beyond the individual test respon 
themselves. It is encouraging to find. 
however, that at least in the present 
case a statistically isolated factor bears 
an important relationship to a clinically 
significant behavior variable. 

The foregoing discussion sugges 
some profitable lines of future researc 
In the first place, if the relative 
fluences of chronological age and 
upon test responses are to be independ 
ently examined, studies such 
present one should Le done with 
tional groups of subjects. Exper 
mental groups of younger 
yects and older normals, in addition t 
the younger normals and older defe: 
tives, would make it possible to van 
CA and IQ independently. 

Secondly, it may be presumed 
if the items difficult for the defective 
are those which are saturated with t! 
first factor then items easier for 
defectives must be dependent up 
some other factor or factors. Sine 
conclusive evidence for the existence 
of group factors was found by 
McNemar, the identification of 
other factors is impossible. It is | 
sible, however, that a factorial analysis 
of responses of a defective group could 
reveal other factors accounting for 
differential successes and failures 
this group on the scale. 

Finally, the results obtained in th 
present study with respect to the diff 
culty of memory items for the defe: 
tives raises once more the question 0! 
the dependence of practicing clinician: 


concerning 


dull SUD- 
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of the 
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imptions which have been 
sted nor verified. Such 
ay prove pronitable in deal- 
dividual subjects in clinical 
but unless they are critically 
with large groups of subjects 
of the examination 
will remain f 


re sults 
forever 


they 


SUMMARY 
investigation seeks to 
ge upon current studies 

test responses of normal 


of equal mental 


ca 
suojyects 


ponses on the 1937 Stanford- 
e, Form L, obtained from 441 
subjects, were compared with 


of the 
scale. A 
method of analysis revealed 
of the scale differ- 
between the two 


hese items the 
on 


members 


he 


ol 1220 


n group of t 


items 
were superior, and 
items they were inferior. 
item the younger 
r while the older defectives 
An 


ting items casts considerable 
belief that 


defectives 
rior. analysis of the 


n the common 


subjects are superior in rote 


; 


On the contrary, rote 
harder 


of 


tems. 
were relatively 
than for 


items 


tives normals 


ntal age. 
hypotheses were advanced to 


or the results: (1) that the 


1s were dependent upon prac- 


nce and therefore could be 
to be simpler for the older 
(2) that the difficult items 
more freedom from intraper- 


idity, as defined by Kounin, 
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for the older 
the difficult 


and hence might be hard 
defectives; and (2) that 
items were more heavily loaded with 
the general first factor isolated by 
McNemar on the Stanford-Binet Scale. 
Evidence is cited suggesting that the 
first two hypotheses are not adequately 
supported by the data in the present 
investigation. The third hypothesis re- 
ceives support when mean factor load 
ings of easy and difficult items are com- 
pared. It may be concluded that one 
explanation of the relative difficulty of 
certain Stanford-Binet test items for 
defectives, as compared with normals 
of equal mental age, is that these items 
are more heavily saturated with the 
general first factor which been 
statistically isolated. 


has 
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PRIMITIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY IN NATIVE AMERICAN 


CULTURES 


: PEYOTISM AND CONFESSION 


BY WESTON LA BARRE 


Duke 
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ITrHourt a doubt the most 
widely prevalent present-day 
religion among the Indians of 


the United States and Mexico is the 
peyote cult. Peyote is spine- 
less, carrot-shaped cactus, which grows 
in the Rio Grande valley and south- 
ward. Its botanical name, Lophophora 
(“I bear crests”) williams, as well as 
its Aztec name, peyotl, derive from the 
presence of little brushes of flocculent 
grayish white fuzz borne on the radial 
ribs of the pincushion-like top. Peyote 
alkaloids of the 


a small, 


contains nine narcotic 


isoquiniline series, some of them like 


strychnine in their physiological action, 
others like morphine. In pre-Colum- 
bian times the Aztec, Huichol, Cora, 
and other Mexican tribes ate the dried 
“button” sliced horizontally from the 
top of the plant. In Mexico, the Indians 
ate this button and danced all night 
around a ritual fire in their agricultural 
and hunting religious ceremonies. 

Since about 1870 the peyote cult has 
spread, with modifications, to the In- 
dians of the United States, particularly 
to those of the Great Plains and the 
Great Basin. With the dying-out of 
the Ghost Dance revivalistic cult as- 
sociated with the Sioux uprisings in the 
1890’s the use of peyote has spread 
from group to group until today it has 
assumed the proportions of a great 
intertribal religion." 

Physiologically, the salient character- 
istic of peyote is its production of visual, 
olfactory, and auditory hallucinations, 
as well as kinaesthetic and synaesthetic 


1 For a summary of peyotism, see La Barre 


(26). 
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derangements. First in acting, 
strychnine-like alkaloids produce 
hilaration and a heightening of 
flex activity, the endpoint of wi 
may be muscular tetanus and opi 
thotonus. Somewhat later there is a p; 
found depression, nausea and wal 
ness. Finally, with the 
morphine-like alkaloids, brilliant 
luxurious color visions are prod 
which last for several hours. Both 
aphrodisiac and anaphrodisiac virtues 
have been alleged and stoutly arg 
by opposing schools of thoug 
peyote is probably specifically 
There are no ill after-effects, 
those incident to loss of sleep, 
not known to be habit forming. 

The spectacular physiological 
erties of the plant have led to its b 
used by natives in Mexico to prophesy 
to produce clairvoyance, as of an ¢ 
approaching from a great distance, { 
the exposure of witchcraft, to fi 
objects, and the like. It was als 
as a pain-killer in a knife-gashing 
gious ritual in Tamaulipas, and it 
given sometimes to the Azte 
ficial victim. In the United 
is a panacea in_ native 
“ doctoring.” 

Of greater psychological si 
is its religious use. The “psy 
thority” of American Plains Ind 
in aboriginal times, consisted in 
supernatural visions obtained throug 
fasting and praying, in which an ani 
or spirit, “taking pity” on the supp! 
cant’s weakness and suffering, vouch 
safed supernatural “power” to him 
The power of the great warrior an¢ 


action or t 
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the power of the medicine 
in having this source. 

as the pragmatic lab 

is, putatively, the au- 

the beliefs of western man, 
hstone of authority for his 
too the supernatural vision 
riterion of values for all the 
s of the Plains Indians. It 
because of this prior cultural 
tism has spread so swiftly 
m. Nearly all Indian tribes 
ng which sought the vision 
| times now have peyotism. 
iry, “mystic” habit of 
which direct contact with 
atural sources of power and 
them is accomplished, is 

ing moribund among the 
bearers of these aboriginal 
cultures. Therefore, in a 
h values visions, such a 
the use of peyote, which 
ng fasting and praying and 
reover may be used in a group 
correspondingly valued and 


| of the peyote cult in the 
Great Basin, briefly, is as 
Some time after complete 
fallen the Indians enter 
tipi, in the center of which 

n crescent-shaped altar or 
etween the horns of which 
of sticks laced like a worm 
ining. The meeting begins 
ider or “ Road Chief ” takes 
large and regular fetish 
Father Peyote” from his 

| places it in the center of the 
‘Peyote Road” along the 
altar crescent. Dried and 


f psychically deranged states 
nt for the notorious help- 

when addicted to alcoholic 
Icoholism in Central America 
to peyotism in the Plains; see 
by Bunzel ( For further 


y D I< 
La Barre (24, 25). 


cut cornshucks and loose tobacco are 
then passed around , lockwise, and each 
member, male and female, makes a 
cigarette which is then smoked in a 
group prayer ritual. Following this, the 
leader, who sits at the west of the tipi, 
places dried cedar incense on the fire, 
and all present hold out their palms 
to the smoke and “bless” themselves 
in it, rubbing its medicine virtues over 
the head, chest, and thighs. (Some 
tribes, like the Delaware and the Osage, 
perform this cedar blessing ceremony 
for each individual as he re-enters from 
an after-midnight recess and fan him 
with eagle feathers to remove all pos 
sible evil spirits or influences which he 
may have brought in from the outer 
night.) Then all “ purify ” themselves 
by rubbing bruised sagebrush plumes 
over their bodies, after which peyote is 
passed around and eaten, in quantities 
varying from four to thirty buttons each 
per person during the night. 

The rest of the night iS largely de- 
voted to passing around clockwise to 
each man in turn a drum,” and then 
a carved staff and a beaded, carved and 
painted ~ peyote rattle re made of a 
gourd. Each man sings four special 
peyote songs, often dictated by visions, 
as he holds the staff in his left hand, and 
rattles with the gourd in the other, to 
the accompaniment of the drumming of 
the man to his right. An elaborate 
water-bringing ceremony interrupts this 
singing at midnight, when the leader 
leaves the tipi and whistles symbolically 
at the four corners of the compass on 
an eagle wingbone whistle, when the 


he bottom 
Star,’ symbolizing ! 
yar-protector god of northern Mexico 
Southwest. The water in the drum 
sents “rain,” several live coals dropped into 
“ lightning, ind the drumming _£§itself 


“ thunder.’ 
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“ Fire Chief” to the north of the door 
brings in a bucket of water from which 
all drink in clockwise order. About 
four o'clock in the morning the singing 
is again interrupted by similar water- 
bringing ceremonies, this time by a 
woman who symbolizes “ Peyote Wo- 
man ” of the origin legend for peyote.‘ 
Singing is again resumed until the day- 
break ceremonies of public confession 
of sins and “baptism” are performed. 
In the baptism, the water drum with 
the drumhead removed is passed around 
to the members, who rub themselves 
with some of the water in it, or drink a 
little of it, or touch a drumstick damp- 
ened in it to various parts of the body. 
Sometimes, too, doctoring is performed 
at this time, when all the prayers of the 
preceding night may be expected to 
have reached the best cumulative effect. 
At sunrise other special ceremonies 
occur, culminating in a ritual breakfast 
which always consists of parched corn 
in sugar water, fruit, and boneless 
meat.° Still wakeful from the effects 
of the drug, in spite of the night spent 
sitting crosslegged, the men lounge 
around under willow “shades” the 
forenoon of the following day and tell 
about the visions and other experiences 
obtained in the meeting, until noon 
when a secular meal is served and the 
gathering disperses. Saturday night is 
a favorite time for a peyote meeting, for 
the following Sunday forenoon is free 
for lounging and talk. 

The bare bones of this ethnographic 
account, which holds, roughly speaking, 


* Peyote Woman obtained peyote in a stress- 
situation, when she had been abandoned with 
her child by a war party, on a crescent-shaped 
hill. Habitues say that sometimes in meetings, 
under the influence of the drug, one can hear 
her high clear voice accompanying the men’s 
songs. 

5 The Cracker Jack, canned peaches, and corned 
beef breakfast of peripheral tribes in Utah and 
California still obevs the cultural compulsives of 
far-off pre-Columbian tribes of Mexico. 
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for over fifty Indian tribes, fall far shop 
of psychological reality, however, os 
clothed with the motivations, affec 
and meanings of the communicans 
Life-history materials and discussions j 
the mornings after meetings are rich 
in psychiatric meanings. These matters 
may be described under the heads of 
doctoring, the Father Peyote, a: 
public confession of sins. 


DocrorINcG 


dians is less the sexual one—a deriya. 
tive of our peculiar patriarchal soci 
economic system and the antisexual 
Hellenistic-Christian tradition of Weg 
European culture—than the anxiet 
for life itself. The possible reasons fo; 
this are long familiar to ethnographers: 
the constant warfare in the Plains and 
the consequent insecurity of life; com- 
petition for the symbols of war prestige, 
the central value of Plains culture; and 
in later times the strange and terribk 
new diseases of the whites, their supe. 
rior weapons and economic techniques; 
and the calamitous disappearance of 
the buffalo, mainstay of Plains 
It is possible perhaps to view this anxi- 
ety as ultimately sexual, e.g., oral de- 
privation, or castration anxiety, and the 
like; and, in fact, among acculturated 
tribes in the Plains, as we shall see later, 
there are considerable sexual anxieties. 
But as expressed in the language itself 
of ritual and prayer, over and over 
again, the major fear of the Plains In- 
dian is the fear of death, and his chief 
prayer, correspondingly, is for the gray 
hairs of long life, for grandchildren, 
and the other perquisites of old age. 
The widespread use of peyote in cur- 
ing and “ doctoring ” is not unexpected. 
Curing, prevalent in Mexico, is a pre 
dominantly tribal and mainly prophy- 
lactic ritual performed to protect from 
sickness, which is largely due to the 


The typical anxiety of the Plains |; 
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f the enemy. It consists in 


1g of all participants with 
ative beer, or with a peyote 
tribal 


com- 


mixture, by the 
priest. “ Doctoring,” 
Plains, is the doctoring of 
lual patient after sickness has 
|. The techniques in peyote 
. - , - ; 
closely follow those of early 


6 
ng. 


; me thing for which peyote is 
fic cure. The following 
ve been instanced to me as 
! or alleviated by peyote: 
nakebite, goiter, pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, malnutrition, 
cancer, bruises, skin disease, 
insanity, and indeed any 
h is heir to. Thus the power 
from almost any 
lisease or disablement. 
mple, an Oto informant told 
iccessive meetings held for a 
had “ gone crazy ” when his 
m: whether cause or result 
Under observation for a 
Norman, Oklahoma, the pa- 
during the meeting was 
people were “coming after ” 
ould hardly talk, and wanted 
into the night, so that peo- 
to wrestle with him to keep 
meeting. Finally the “ Road 
him a peyote button and 


protects 


based on any 
cal science reality, one is forced 
source of doctoring 
sucking, the 
“causes”’ of the 
affects of the doc 
informant of Opler’s remarked 
right there: it might | 
pus, but the medicine man 
them it is 
re sucking nice juice out of 


ctoring 1s not 


th real 
utting and the 

f th 
tor hiniself. 


Work 


7 


it that way: to 


told him that this would protect him, 
and the man subsequently 
in the third meeting and was cured. 


“came to” 


This double reassurance of a human au- 
thority figure, in a public meeting, and 
that of the superhuman father fetish, 
together evidently modified the man’s 
persecutory trend, so that symptomatic 


cure was at least temporarily obtained. 


The psychodynamics of paranoia may 
indicate to the psychiatrist why this was 
the case. 

Again, there was an Oto man who 
chopped wood incessantly, rolled and 
unrolled strings, and performed other 
useless compulsive activities. He used 
to have “ meetings” by himself, drum- 
ming and singing and eating peyote all 
Another informant told me of 
a Taos “ peyote boy” who had “ gone 


alone. 


crazy,” some said from eating too much 
peyote, for peyotism is a highly con- 
troversial subject at Taos. However, 
a doctor from west of Albuquerque 
came and pulled a snake and a dead 
waterdog out of him, which proved 
that a different cause had been at work. 
These had been his “ medicines,” given 
and taught him by his father, and it 
was decided that he had clearly broken 
some taboo surrounding his father’s 
medicine. 

A Sioux doctor got his power from a 
vision in which Peyote turned into a 
man; but a Taos Indian, on the other 
hand, imputed his case of trachoma 
to witchcraft on the part of “for 
eigners” who came to large peyote 
meetings.’ Thus peyote was the power 
in both “ white” and “black ” magic. 
A Taos doctor, using a peyote button, 
drew out a large quill which some 


“ 


witch ” had shot into a woman’s nose 


t would look terrible to others.” 

perhaps, native doctoring 
, through the satisfac 
patient 
is not hostile and 
learn that his 


tatal ‘Parsons (3 


scted. 


pre- t res it does 

yphy- t ts of both doctor and 
from that he 
L t patient can 


) ill 


unbeknownst to her. A crippled boy’s 
leg in the same pueblo was “all gone 
rotten ” and emaciated. Peyote doctors 


7 nr 6H7—6H»s ) 
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prayed over him for a month, where- 
upon he became well and fat, though 
the leg remained drawn up because he 
had taken much white man’s 
medicine. 

Opler has comprehensively shown 
the psychic climate of aggression 
and counteraggression by witchcraft 
through the use of peyote among the 
Mescalero Apache.® This was also the 
case with such tribes as the Tonkawa, 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Caddo, all of 
whom early had the cult. But the 
physiological state of euphoria which 
peyote commonly produces has so far 
dissolved intertribal rivalries and fears 
—once warfare had been forcibly sup- 
pressed by the whites—that peyotism 
has become an intertribal religion, 
formally incorporated under the laws 
of Oklahoma and Montana as the 
“Native American Church.” On the 
other side, the removal of the dangers 
of war accounts considerably for the 


too 


disappearance of this particular anxiety 
of witchcraft. In a more positive way, 
intertribal doctoring has been similarly 
important. Jim Aton, a famous Kiowa 
peyote doctor, for example, has prac- 
ticed in meetings of the Yuchi, Shaw- 
nee, Kickapoo, Creek, Caddo, Osage, 


Comanche, Kiowa, Kiowa Apache, 
and Quapaw tribes. Indeed, the major 
vehicle of the spread of the cult in the 
United States has been such intertribal 
doctoring. 


“ Fatuer Peyote ” 


The focal center of the entire ritual 
is the “ Father Peyote ” or fetish button 
resting on top of the crescent altar. 
Many former attitudes toward tribal 
palladiums, such as the Blackfoot medi- 
cine bundles, the Northern Cheyenne 
Sacred Hat, the Kiowa Sundance Doll 
or taime and Ten Medicine bundles, 


8 Pages 191-192 in Opler (36). 
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have been carried over to this fetish 
plant. The “Road Chief,” who has 
complete authority as to how his mee. 
ing shall be run, exhorts communicants 
to keep their eyes continuously on the 
Father Peyote—much as in the case of 
the oldtime sundance centerpole fetish 
—so that they may receive a vision, |; 
is possible that this concentration of at. 
tention upon this spot on the altar, to. 
gether with the flickering of the fire 
which is the sole light of the interior 
of the tipi, may encourage an auto. 
hypnosis which partly conditions the 
“ visions.” 

The Father Peyote button is always 
handled with great reverence and cer. 
tain ones have been handed down from 
such famous leaders as the 
Comanche chief, Quanah Parker, al. 
most as heirlooms. An Osage once 
gave me a chipped but ancient fetish 
button, whereupon his part-white wife 
sought to obtain a large sum of mone 
from me, at which I promptly returned 
this unexpectedly expensive object 
its owner. One Wichita leader, several 
of whose meetings I attended, had a 
sizeable collection of Father Peyotes 
He kept them carefully wrapped in silk 
handkerchiefs in such convenient small 
containers as a lady’s vanity case. He 
could recount the history of each one 
in detail, whom it had cured in what 
meeting, and the like. One, for ex- 
ample, he carried throughout World 
War I. Through its own power tt 
miraculously escaped detection and 
confiscation during a steam disinfection 
of clothes. Besides bringing him un 
harmed through the war, this plant is 
credited with influencing federal legis 
lation. He “vowed” or promised 2 
meeting for this Father Peyote, with 
much singing and good food, if the 
then pending Soldiers’ Bonus Bil 
should pass; and in the summer 0 
1936 he had held a meeting in per 
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nce of this vow. The Cheyenne 
er tribes are convinced that 
has prevented the passage to 
all the dozen or so federal bills 
would have prohibited its cult 
{ most of the relevant state 
n as well. Truly a formidable 

In the old days, under 

conditions, peyote fetishes 
as protectors in war against 


1 

ried 
j 
] 


and death, as protectors against 

s and robbers when in encamp- 
with the tribe, and as a prophy- 
nst the witchcraft of rivals in 
races and ball games of 
Mexico. Peyote, as is well 

, would also prevent bears from 
I have no doubt 
World War II peyote 
vere carried as_ protective 
| over the world by soldiers, 
1 marines of American Indian 


a hunter. 


ring 
bliss 


protective function of the Father 
is most highly patterned, per- 
ng the Mescalero Apache. 
lture the aggressions arising 
peculiar socio-economic system 

ige find expression in intense 

ft activity. But for the typical 
which a culture engenders, a 
often has a patterned technique 
liquidation of those anxieties, 
tightly corseted human nature 
lways and everywhere bulge out 
other spot. Although the 
used were wholly magical, the 
ns and the counteraggressions 
real in the psychological sense, and 
had a genuine function in witch 
Peyote meetings were the 


X15. 


rum for the display of power of rival 


n 


h mans: 


ipted witchcraft was said to “ show’ 


th 


but here the Road Chief, 


rged with preservation of peace in 


At- 


, 


gs, had an advantage. 


Father Peyote, which advised 


um when a shaman was shooting water 
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beetles or feathers or the like into a 
rival. Shamanistic rivalry among the 
Mescalero was most virulent, and witch- 
craft anxiety was as correspondingly 
intense as the projected hatreds and 
aggressions. One never knew what 
dangerous and powerful supernatural 
possessions a hatred and feared rival 
possessed, so this protective adjunct in 
Mescalero peyote meetings had a su- 
preme importance. Yet, characteris- 
tically, in this uncomfortable culture, 
the power of peyote itself is dangerous, 
and elaborate care must be exercised in 
removing the fuzz from the top of 
the buttons before eating. For should 
it touch eyes, it would cause 
blindness! 

If peyote protects, it also punishes as 
well. One result the 
physiological action of the antagonistic 
alkaloids in peyote is the production of 
intense fear states. The well-known 
Winnebago leader, John Rave, for ex- 
ample, during a period of mental stress, 


the 


occasional of 


once experienced this fear: 


Suddenly I saw a snake. I was very much 
frightened. Then another one came crawl- 
ing over me. “My God! Where are these 
snakes coming from?” There at my back 
there seemed to be something also.® So | 
looked around and saw a snake about ready 
to swallow It had arms and 
legs and a long tail. The end of its tail 
was like a spear. “Oh God! I am surely 
going to die now,” I thought. Then I turned 
in another direction and I saw a man with 
horns and long claws and with a spear 
in his hand. He jumped for me and I threw 
myself on the ground. He missed me. Then 
I looked back. This time he started back 
but it seemed to me that he was directing his 
spear at me. Again I threw myself on the 


me entirely. 


8A rule in peyote meetings is that no one 
may pass behind the “ Fire Chief” as he mends 
the fire. It is also intensely bad manners to 
pass between a smoker and the fire, thus inter- 
rupting his vector of rapport with the Father 
Peyote. Therefore, in most meetings, one must 
ask permission of the Road Chief before leaving 
the meeting, in the prescribed clockwise path. 
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ground and he missed me. There seemed and a meeting was put on 

to be no escape for me brother and another relative to pray fo; 
A similar experience occurred to his recovery. In this meeting 

Crashing Thunder, a fervent Winne- answer came to him: 

bago peyotist. A dramatic solution of a The others in the tipi did not 


lifelong problem was offered him in Peyote told me this. I had been 
catcher. That was the reason. The 
sons that loved me prayed for n 
; . got well. I did not go back to my 
a vision experience in terms of the old man-catcher. Peyote showed me 


tribal religion. This experience was so wrong." 


peyotism. In his youth he had lied 
about having received “ power” from 


important for personal prestige that his The 
ambition betrayed him into a fabrica- 
tion to obtain it. But he never lied to 
himself. All his life he was aware of 
the deception, and, being a man of 
marked fundamental honesty, he keenly 
felt the fraud. Finally, at the age of 
forty-five, he did achieve through peyote 
and the authentic effect of its alkaloids 
the experience which he had missed in 
his youth. His conversion to the 
peyote religion was consequently most 
profound. “It is the only holy thing 
that I have become aware of in all my 
life,” he said simply, after this 


mechanisms for social cont; 
afforded by the public and commu 
nature of the cult, as opposed to the 
dividualism of the older solitary vis 
quest, are marked, and on the wh 
most effective. The speeches of 
Road Chiefs and of the old men ¢ 
ample opportunity for the express 
of opinion concerning the conduct 
younger members in peyote meeti 
and out. In one case I knew, a Kio. 
marriage was saved from shipwreck 
timely advice and reprimand addressed 
to the husband during a peyote meet 
; ing. The prayers, also, which aln 
experience. _ any person may make by calling for 
The power and the authority of “smoke” from the Road Chief, 
peyote are relied upon in other ways further vehicles for quite var 
too. In a number of tribes, dry peyote psychological transactions. 
or peyote “tea” is used whenever a Peyotism functions in many ot! 
person finds himself confroated with ways as a living religion. In 
any important problems. To be sure, it Org peyote church. the “Church 
is the individual’s total wishes which he Firstborn.” the visionary teacher 
ultimately find expression in the course Jonathan Koshiway christens the new 


of action followed. But the consulta- porn baptizes new members, mart 

tion with peyote composes conflicts, communicants, doctors them to 

eases rationalization, and gives an au- xccompaniment of “ hollering ” like his 
© . as ‘ Pan] ANA 


‘ 


thority to the decision which the “un- animal source of power, and even 
aided ” individual might not have been ducts services for the dead. At Tat 
able to summon. In one instance, a fyumari feasts of the dead in Mex 
Delaware solved a problem of major peyote protects the living from 
importance to himself through peyote. ghosts of the dead, and a button 
He had been appointed a Government placed with the corpse. Throughout 
policeman, and found considerable con-  |jfe, peyote offers consolation 
flict between his duty and his sym- troubles, chastens for bad deeds 
pathies. Finally he became gravely ill, thoughts, advises and directs behavier 


10 Radin (41, pp. 180, 193-194, 198-199). 11 Petrullo (38, p. 111). 
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* vision,” 


the drug-induced 
} 
i 


s as the focus nowadays for 
| and intertribal life, thus pre- 
nd reinforcing many of the 
and religious values. In 

1s the old tribal religions are 
gone, the Sundance is rarely 

nd the Ghost Dance is past his- 

\bout all that is left is the char- 
| cast of thinking common to 

es of the region in general. 
visions in peyote intoxication 
turally the mold of 
‘sown general culture, the spec- 
of the drug ends 


the in 


uthority ” 


fercing these cultural values. In 


one tribe reinforces another 


encroaching white culture. 


evote makes a major contribu- 
rd the preservation of morale 
resent day generation, torn as 
tween loyalty to two cultures, 
ve and the white. Indeed, 
the Oto-influenced Siouxan 
ere is a syncretism of native 
values. “ Rus- 
influences in the Plains 
n ones in the Great Basin have 
ited a veneer of Christianity to 
lly aboriginal cult of pey- 
nd biblical texts are quoted in 
on of the religion: 


1 


te religious 
and 


ill eat the flesh in that night, 
and unleavened bread; and 


they shall eat it. (Exodus 


hall be unto you for a 
ye shall keep it as a feast 


forever. (Exodus xii, 14) 


firstfruit be holy, the lump is 
nd if the root be holy, so are the 
Boast not against the branches. 

ist thou bearest not the 

t thee. (Romans xi, 16 and 18) 


And, as Quanah Parker put it, “ The 
White man goes into his church house 


ks about Jesus, but the Indian 
nto his tipi and talks to Jesus.” 


root, 


AND CONFESSION 


PusBLic CoNFESSION OF SINS 


The peyote meeting of many groups 
has incorporated in it another powerful 
mechanism for the liquidation of in- 
dividual the 


bl - f ~ : 12 
public confession of sins. 


practice of 
It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the importance of 


anxieties, in 


this feature. Some time before dawn, 
when the effect of the morphine-like 
alkaloids of peyote is at its height, many 
members rise, on the exhortation of the 


Road Chief, 


publicly of misdemeanors or offenses, 


and accuse themselves 


asking pardon of any persons who 
might have been injured by them. The 
action of peyote as a primitive scopal- 
amine or sodium amytal is question- 
able, for the pattern of public confession 
was widespread in the New World in 
aboriginal times. But that confession in 
the presence of the Father Peyote and 
repentance before the group is of pro- 
found significance cannot be doubted. 
More than ritual tears stream down the 
confessant’s cheeks as he acknowledges 
his faults and asks aid to keep his 
promise to mend his ways. I have seen 
grown men in their forties sob with the 
abandon of small children in peyote 
meetings. 

Cleansing: from sin is sometimes 
more literai and less symbolic than this. 
The vomiting of peyote, which indeed 
does have a weedy, nauseating taste, is 
considered a punishment for one’s sins, 
but rids the body of its impurities in 
the process. On an Arapaho fetish 
pouch, part of the symbolism in the 
beadwork is the “ vomitings ” deposited 
in a ring around the inside of the 
peyote meeting tipi.'* The Osage, wno 

12 Skinner (48, p. 725); Radin (41, p. 177; 42, 

5-0; 45 
Kro b r (2% 
14 For tl that sin is physical filth, 
compare “ black 


Indians of th outheast United who use 
this emetic before nearly all ceremonies. * In the 


Sundance Arapaho, Kiowa, and Southern 


drink” of the 
States, 


, , 
tn icx cassine 
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run their peyote meetings, like every- 
thing else, with a certain ostenta- 
tion, provide spittoons in their peyote 
churches. Other tribes have attempted 
to emulate them by providing individ- 
ual tin cans for participants to use. 

Some students have thought that the 
American Indian practice of confession 
was the possible result of influence by 
early Jesuit missionaries. The evidence, 
however, is that the practice was gen- 
uinely pre-Columbian. Inasmuch as 
much of it is of psychological and psy- 
chiatric interest, and since the data on 
this subject are somewhat inaccessible 
even to anthropological students, I 
shall cite the sources at some length. 

Among the Aurohuaca Indians of 
the Colombian Sierra Nevada, all sick- 
ness is believed to be punishment for 
sin. The medicine men when sum- 
moned will refuse to treat the patient 
unless he confesses his sins, for only 
then may these be transferred to bits of 
shell or stone and exposed to the radiant 
influence of the sun on the mountain 
tops.’® 

The Inca of Peru, after confession of 
guilt, bathed in a nearby river and re- 
peated the formula, “O thou River, re- 
ceive the sins I have this day confessed 
unto the Sun, carry them down to the 
sea, and let them never more appear.” 
The. uillac uma, “head which coun- 
sels,” high priest of the empire and 
usually a brother of the Inca, appointed 
the ichuri or confessors, who received 
confessions and assigned penances. 
This conventional confession of sins to 





Cheyenne, vomiting was induced by a prepared 
drink; see Spier (49), p. 473. The Lipan and 
Mescalero Apache, Arapaho, Osage, and other 
Plains tribes often prescribe a sweatbath or other 
baths before a peyote meeting; see La Barre (26), 
p. 61. Other tribes take Epsom salts as well. 

15 Nicholas (35). The notion that the sun 
sees all sins is widespread; compare the Osiris 
legend, the Finnish national epic (Kalevala, runes 
xiv-xv), Hindu beliefs. The sun is, often, 
symbolically, the paternal eye, the eye of God. 
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a priest appears to be one of the majo; 
principles upon which the publi 
morality of the Inca Empire was 
founded. The political value of the 
institution is obvious.’® 

Many of the ceremonies of the Inc 
are introduced by a confession, afte; 
some days of abstention from salt and 
alcohol. The confessant visits the 
mama, or priest, carrying a mnemonic 
device made of corn shucks and 
knotted string of tree-wool, which are 
to help him remember all his defections. 
The mama prompts the confessant als 
if he is disposed to leave anything out 
of his recital of sins.’* 

Confession was a recognized practice 
in Nicaragua also. 


Andagoya says that it was made in the 
presence of a priest, but an assembly of cl 
of the Nicarao told Francisco de Bol 
(Oviedo, lib. xlii, cap. iii) that 
man is appointed for the purpose, in token 
of which he wears a gourd attached t 
neck; and when he dies, we assemble 
council house, and appoint in his place t! 
who seems the most worthy; thus the 
cession is kept up, and we regard t 
office as one of great dignity. And this 
man may have no wife, and lives in his 
house and not in any temple or oratory 
We tell him when we have broken any 
our feast days, and have not kept them, 
when we have spoken ill of our gods for not 
sending rain, and when we have said that 
they are not good; and the old men impose 
a penance upon us for the temple, and wl 
we have confessed it, we depart, feeling mi 
relieved and pleased at having told them, and 

16 Sir E. B. Tylor in Westermarck (52, vol 
p. 54); Sir Clements Markham (32, p. rot 
Wissler (53, p. 248); Prescott (40, pp. 78¢ 
Karsten (21, p. 497); Pettazzoni (3 
294-295). Of the modern Aymara 
Tschopik writes, that “On ceremonial and fest 
occasion, people beg one another’s pardon, be- 
cause it is believed that ill-feeling destroys the 
efficacy of the ceremony.” 

17 Bolinder (7, pp. 139-140). 
the following Nicaraguan reference I am in 
debted to Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard 
University. For similar Guatemalan practices, set 
Bancroft (3, vol. 2, p. 678); also Crawley (12, 
P. 393). 


For this and 
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we had not done wrong 

‘n say to us: ‘Go; and do not do 
We follow this custom because 

it to be good, and we believe that 
we shall not fal! into more evil, 

el free from that which we have 


mitted.” 38 
stimony of the natives them- 
clear in indicating that con- 


is for them an _ emotional 


The choice of an old man 
function is interesting also. 

n was not permitted until the 
puberty, and customarily one 
! within a day of the fault. As 
he modern psychiatrist, the old 
s not permitted to disclose what 


1 


Id him. 


‘ 


i 


calamity, 


of Guatemalan 
| confession 


de a of sins. 

in a personal crisis such as 
1, the the 
n difficult labor to confess her 
Aguilar writes of the Maya of 


midwife ordered 


n Lothrop (29). 
173, 190); 
The -sig- 


& vol 4, ’ 
in Waitz (51). 
ic behavior in the solution 
be overlooked eithe r. As 

their tongues 

some of them scarify 

38 in Lothrop (29). 

82-83) “ mutilate 
flint their 
spill this 

eaten as a 

sacri- 


pp. 148 


ao “ pierce 
and 
see p 
1dem 


ia 


pp 
small knives or 
" genitals,” and 

hich is afterward 

In Yucatan, natives “‘ made 

wn blood, sometimes cutting their 

ind with which they had at- 
m in sign of penitance; other times 
holes in their cheeks or the lower 
cut pieces of flesh from certain parts 
pierced the tongue slantingly, 

sp of straw through it with cruel 

s cut the upper part of the virile 

ich fashion as to leave it with two 
[Diego de Landa, Relation des 
Yucatan, in Waitz (51, vol. 4, p. 
le genital and other mutilations are 
ibt multiply motivated, the Central 
examples cited are done in penance. In 


rags 


rcism of life anxieties, compare the tying 


skulls to skewers in the shoulder 
sun dancers in the Plains, which they 
und till the flesh is . h a f 
ind till the Mesh is torn; or the tying o 


f 


incers in this fashion to the center pole 


undance lodge. The sacrifice of pain 
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Yucatan that 


They also call old Indian shamans when a 
woman is in labor, and, with the words of 
their former idolatry, he will enchant her 
and hear her confession. They do the same 
with some other patients.*° 
Death and sickness in Yucatan was be- 
lieved to be punishment for evil-doing, 
hence when ill they confessed their sins 
to the priest, or, in his absence, to a 
parent or spouse. Friends and relatives 
would attend and jog the memory of 
the sufferer in any; 
and sometimes, if the patient recovered, 
over 


case he omitted 


quarrels might arise confessed 
derelictions, whence it is clear that 
public confession is not without its 
drawbacks.”? 

In Mexico the confession of sins, par- 
ticularly sexual ones, was a prominent 
feature. 
by the Spanish missionaries to root out 


The practice was even used 


peyotism. The confessional of Padre 


Nicholas de Leon contains the follow- 
ing questions for the priest to ask the 
penitent: 

Dost thou suck the bloed of others? Dost 
thou wander about at night, calling upon 


demons to help thee? Hast thou drunk 
peyotl, or given it to others to drink? 2? 


Indeed, among the Chichimeca confes- 
sion was part of the peyote ritual itself. 
Sahagun writes that 


they gather on a level spot, where they 
dance and sing all during the day and night 


is here intended to insure success in war and 
hunting. 

20 Aguilar (2, p. 205). 
Maya references strongly indicate the aborigi- 
nality of the practice of confession in the 
language used by the early Spanish explorers. 
155, in Waitz (51, vol. 4, 
also Brasseur de Bourbourg 
vol. 2, pp. 114 ff., 567; vol. 3, pp. 567-569). 

22 Nicholas de Leon, Camino del Cielo, in 
Lewin (28, p. 96) and Safford (44, p. 295). In 
Fray Bartholomé’s Manual of 1760 (p. 15) for 
the confessional of Indians of San Antonio, Texas, 
the questions are asked “ Hast thou eaten human 
flesh? Hast thou eaten the peyote? "—neither 
of them idle questions among the cannibalistic 
peyotists of Texas. 


The Guatemalan and 
very 


pp. 
(9, 


21 Landa, p. 


206- 307); see 
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to their fullest pleasure, and this is on the However, 

first day because the following one all of 

them used to cry a great deal and they used Confession of great sins, such as ad 

to say that they were cleaning and washing were only made by old men, and this fg 

their eyes and their faces with their tears.28 the simple reason to escape worldly py 
ment meted out for such sins: to 

He adds further details of the Aztec from being condemned to death, w! 

confessional, whose patron was a three- either having their head crushed Or 


named tutelary goddess: to powder between two stones. 


[One] name of the goddess is Tlacquani, From this it would appear that 
which means eater of filthy things. This aboriginal Mexican confessional 
signifies that, according to their sayings, all ously breaks down at some points f 


such carnal men and women confessed their the liquidation of the gravest 
sins to these goddesses, no matter how un- f all ' 
Or all. 


couth and filthy they might have been, and ; ' , 
they were forgiven. It is also said that this The Huichol of southern Mex 


goddess or these goddesses had the power to confess their sexual sins at the time 
produce lust; that they could provoke carnal the pilgrimage to the north to ob 


intercourse and favored illicit love affairs, and hikul ; 1 ; 
htkuli or peyote. The women, at hom 
that after such sins had been committed, ¢ , 


they also held the power or pardoning and each prepare a string of palm 
cleansing them of sin, forgiving them to the _ strips, with a knot for each lover, omit 
Satrapas (priests ).** ting none. She brings this t 
temple, and, standing before Grand 
father Fire, mentions their names on 
by one, then throws the cord on ¢! 
fire to be consumed. It is said that 
hard feelings result from this, becaus 
otherwise the men would not find 
single Aikuli plant. The men similar! 
knotted strings as they went along r 
calling their sins, and at a certain cam 
After this he at once begins to tell his they “talk to all the five winds” 
ing th rds that he has omit Bem liver their “rol all” wo the ka 
person who recites a poem or legend, very "© be burned by Grandfather Fire.” 
slowly and well enunciated, or like one who As the quest for peyote 1s assimilated 
goes on a very straight road without to the hunt in Huichol thought, the be 
deviating to one side or the other. lief that confession is necessary recalls 


the ritual salt journeys of Mexico, and 


| 


The Aztec confessional complex re- 
calls a number of common layman’s 
misconceptions about psychoanalysis. 
When the communicant is prepared to 
confess, he consults a priest (who 
chooses a favorable day for him from 
astrological tables), and brings a new 
mat and copailli incense. 


i 
; 


According to the gravity of the offense, 
penances of fasting, or piercing the the war parties of the Southwest and 


tongue with a maguey thorn and lacer- Great Plains Indians. : 
ating it, or the like* are prescribed. Indeed, in the modern Western 

“ oh Apache cult of Silas John Edwards, 

23 Bustamente edition, vol. 4, p. 3, of Sahagun . , , ’ “ie 
(46). confession in public may be made 

24 Bandelier translation, vol. 1, pp. 29-33, of the doctor, who may ask “ Have you 
Sahagun (45), from which also are taken the done bad?” if. the patient fails 
two subsequent quotations. 

25“ Or he may say: ‘You offended god by a ae eo 
getting drunk, so you must appease the god of are ready to return after your prayers ar¢ 
wine, called Totochi, and when you go to comply you are to throw the papers that have « 
with your penance you are to go at night, naked _—your front and back at the feet of the gods' 
with only a paper in front and one at the are there.” (Sahagun (45, p. 3 
back to cover your privy parts; and when you 26 Lumholtz (31, vol. 2, p. 129). 


Fer 
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the information.** If the ill- There is some interest in the use of the 
volved are even partly psy- buffalo skull, which recalls the fetish- 
he therapeutic effect of such istic attitude toward “ Father Peyote.” 

ing is evident. The related In either case, the psychological func- 
Athapascan tribes likewise _ tion of the fetish is to give physical form 
pattern of confession; among and locus to the projected “ spiritual ” 
in of western Canada, the entities, through which men disclaim 
luded adolescent girls con- responsibility for their own emotions, 

sins into little sacks.“° Con- wishes, and acts. The fetish may then 

is associated with puberty serve as an externalized superego or 


exacerbated adolescent sense conscience, “ projected ” outside the in- 


well be associated with the dividual. There is a suggestion that con- 


‘sphincter morality” in the fession was an old pattern among the 
ses. or the reactivation of Shawnee, too, for in a letter of Thomas 
ntasies. Among the Car- Forsyth to General William Clark, the 
sick person must confess sixth “law ” of Tecumseh’s brother, the 
famous “Shawnee Prophet ” Tensqua- 


secret sin if he hopes to : 
tawa, is quoted: all the medicine bags 


Among the Slave, : 
were to be collected and destroyed in 
| imminent, the patient con- 4 public convocation, at which each 
ng-doings in the hope of 
tal hour, a custom that pre 
ong most of the northern 


S 


1s been reported also from Plains Ojibway, a dream conferred the 


owner was to confess his sins ia a loud 
voice to the Great Spirit.°* Among the 


wil | . . , ‘ 
nd Yellowknife. . .. In northern right to call a special assembly where 
‘anada many natives believe that 


. the elders, youths, and then the women 
1 would blot out the 


all were obliged to make public con- 
fession of illicit sexual intercourse to a 
gonquian-spe king groups also large painted “ spirit rock ” in the center 
m of confession. Among of the lodge.** Liars among the men 

ree would certainly be killed on the next 
uliar sexual confession was War party, and the dream host quizzed 

A man would erect his them one after another. This institu- 


t stone or a buffalo skull, and, tion, as the Ojibway phrased it, had all 
gether would order them 
illicit sexual relations. This 
iged to do, and truthfully, 
ick would overtake them.*? the exhibitionist, and the sinner alike. 
The Salteaux, among other Algon- 

is in error in considering the 5 . 


Catholic confession, for Sahagun Quians, believed that sickness was the 


the advantages of a Buchmanite house 
party, giving satisfaction to the voyeur, 


Indians of Ni w Spain considered result of sins, particularly sexual 
ion to go to confession at least 3 
fetime, and . . . they did this 

they had any knowledge of 


cr ° 3 
ones, to be cured only by confession.” 


Once . . a girl refused to speak, and her 

373-374). father was sent for, who ordered her to make a 
345 in Morse (34). clean breast of her sin, whereupon she confessed 
391, citing Keith and __ that she had transgressed with him.” 

82 Forsyth in Blair (6, vol. 2, p. 277); the 

quotation continues (p. letter is dated 1812. 

had unnatural intercourse 33 Skinner (47, pp. 506-507). 

rere obliged to confess it. 34 Hallowell (16). 
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The Blackfoot also had the public 
confessional.” 

The Siouan-speaking peoples appear 
to have shared the wide-spread custom 
of confession also. A formal part of 
the Iowa peyote meeting is the com- 
mand of the leader at midnight for each 

5 Skinner (48, p. 726). Perhaps the reverse 

le of confession was the avowal of 
innocenc In the Blackfoot “All Smoking 
Ceremony” (Wissler, 55, pp. 445-447) is a 


rite involving the cooking of buffalo tongues as 
or the avowal of female virtue. 


the occasion f 
Spier (49, p. 464), who notes its con- 
t 


th the Sarsi sundance as well as the 
Cheyenne (Dorsey, 15, p. 158) 
public assertion of sexual matters 
Arikara ceremonies involved the avowal 
on of sexual purity; Curtis (13, vol. 5, 
tells of an Arikara ceremony in which 
is given a rattle; this she holds up in 
challenge to the men in the audience, who are 
bound to speak if any can dispute her purity. In 
the Plains, it should be mentioned, there is a 
fetishistic attitude toward the rattle, a quality 
“emphasized in the sign language of the plains, 
where the sign for rattle is the basis of all signs 
indicating that which is sacred "—Handbook 
(19, vol. 3, p. 355) Clark (11, p. 45) lists 
the Arikara “Test Dance, which was for the 
purpose of asserting the virtue of the females, 
either married or unmarried If slanderous 
tongues had falsely accused a wife or daughter, 
the injured one went to her father or husband, 
asked him to give a feast and made a dance. 
When everything was im readiness she took an 
arrow, and, touching a painted buffalo skull, 
made a solemn oath of chastity. These dances 
were to test the virtue of females, and those who 
could not pass through the ordeal were for the 
time abandoned to the lusts of whoever might 
desire them.” Brackenridge’s Journal (50, pp. 
131-132) describes an Arikara ceremony: a girl 
touches a cedar bough at the top of a tipi if 
she is a virgin and gains “prizes” of cloth, 
vermillion, and beads; if any know aught con- 
trary to her avowal, the men challenge her and 
she is publicly shamed. The Dakota (5, p. 251) 
build a “ virgin’s lodge” if derogatory remarks 
have been circulated; at the feast which is ar- 
ranged the girl touches a knife blade, a stone 
and the earth symbolically to evoke their revenge 
if she lies, and her accuser does likewise, but if 
the accusation is not substantiated, he leaves 
amid jeers. The Oglala (54) make an avowal 
of chastity at a special feast to confront a 
slanderer, with a similar ceremony for virgins, 
male and female (55, pp. 445-447). All these 
ceremonies have the character either of the ordeal 
or the law-suit for slander, but they likewise with 
the confession ease the mind of. the person 
vindicated. 


participant to rise and confess his <> 


and to testify that he has given 
drinking (peyote is said to cure alc 


ism), smoking, chewing, or adultery* 


The Crow, even before pevotism, } 
similar confession meeting; one r 
too the recitation of sexual exp! 


among the Crow when embarking oy 


the warpath. This appears to b 
expression of the same culture pat 
shaded by the markedly 

standard ” morality of this grou; 


phrasing has appeared to some observer 


as boasting, though the element of 
fessing before leaving on a danger 
mission may also be present.*” C 
sion is part of Winnebago doct 
and the sick person confesses and 
forgiveness of those praying for his: 


covery.*® The “testimony” in Ot 


peyote meetings may be influenced 


practices of the Church of Latter Day 


Saints and the Russellites of Ka 


through the prophet Jonathan Kosti- 


way, but Winnebago confessior 
amply documented: 


At about twelve the peyote begins t 
some people. These generally rise and 
self-accusatory speeches, and mak 
less formal confessions, after whi 
around shaking hands with everyone 
for forgiveness.®? 


The Muskhogean language family of 
the southeastern United States ma 


' 


have had a similar practice. Adair, 


writing of an unspecified tribe, notes 


annual atonement of sins, at which al 
sins except murder are forgiven; and 


86 Skinner (48, p. 726). 
87 The woman chosen as a tree-n 


ceremonial leaders approach her with ; 
tongue, but if she is not worthy, she mus 
confess, “My moccasin has a hole in it 
(30, p. 31). The Blackfoot women con 
the Sun when they skin the tongues 
sundance (Wissler, 56, pp. 226, 256). 


he 


88 Densmore (14, p. 4); see also mss. No. 3205 


39 Radin (41, p. 177); also (42, Pp. 3) 
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lls of a general amnesty at 
‘busk ” of the Creek, when 
by means of the “black 
llex cassine) is added, to give 
| and physical purging.*” 
ther linguistic group in na- 
a, the Iroquoian, had the 
confession. Before the 
nce,” the first in the spring, 
issembled for mutual con- 
sins, as a religious duty in 
n for the council. In this 
for repentance,” as it was 
1, one of the Keepers of 
‘kk a white wampum string 
1 as he confessed his faults, 
t around to old and young, 
n, and even children. The 
was believed to record their 
Py pre- 


} 


paratory confession 


Iroquoian festivals, but three 
r.41 Such universal confes- 
solemn tribal occasions 
had considerable psycho- 


t for the highly social- 


confession is 
monstrated by its presence 
Eskimo of Baffin Land and 
Bay. Nearly all Eskimo 
rs about transgression of 
er distasteful to Sedna, 
- goddess of the sea and pro- 
ll food. Bad weather, poor 
nd consequent starvation are 
ribed to the unconfessed sin 
ne. Among the Eskimo, there- 
wages of sin is starvation. If 
one confesses, all is well: the 


riginality of 


matt 


r improves, anc seals allow them- 


) be caught; but sometimes the 


k, or shaman, has to discover the 
to protect the community, and 


mpt confession of some in- 
); Bartram (4, p. 507). 

3, pp. 170, 187-188), had mis- 

ns in believing this of Jesuit 
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fraction of the rules 
immunity.** 

The nearly pan-American distribution 
of the trait of confession leaves little 
doubt that it is a genuinely aboriginal 


Indeed, 


can purchase 


psychotherapeutic technique. 
we are probably dealing with a custom 
already old in Asia, for the Palaeo- 
Siberian Kamchadal of Kamchatka had 
a similar conception of sin.** In any 
case, the great importance of public 
confession of sins in the liquidation of 
anxiety is obvious to the psychologist 
The focusing 
upon some concrete fetish or symbol 
of cultural authority—the “Father 
Peyote,” buffalo skull, spirit stone, or 
wampum-—is another valuable aspect of 
The significance of a 


and the psychiatrist. 


the practice. 
group ritual, as in the peyote cult (aided 
here by the awesome pharmacodynamic 
“authority” of a powerful narcotic), 


may serve to explain the age-long sur- 
vival of this kind of primitive psy- 
chotherapy, and its re-emergence and 
spread in the modern religion of the 


Plains, the peyote cult. 
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IS RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR DEPENDENT UPON AFFECT 
OR FRUSTRATION? * 
BY A. T. WELFORD 


Princeton University 


ELIGION, both as a social institu- 
tion and as a branch of individ- 
ual behavior, has from time to 

time aroused considerable interest 
among social and abnormal psychol- 
ogists. A number of studies have been 
made of religious attitudes, especially 
since the publication of the Thurstone- 


Chave scale for measuring attitude 


toward the church (15), and the Ver- 
non-Allport test for personal values 
(16), but, except for the investigations 
into religious conversion following the 
pioneer work of Leuba and Starbuck, 
studies of religious behavior, partic- 
ularly laboratory experimental studies, 


have been relatively few. The lack of 
these would seem to be due to the 
difficulty of obtaining genuine religious 
behavior in the laboratory, and the al- 
most equal difficulty of introducing 
controlled conditions in __ situations 
where religious behavior does occur, 
such as at church services. The experi- 
ment to be described here represents a 
further attempt on the author’s part 
(cf. 17) to introduce experimental 
techniques into this field. 

Any adequate discussion of the psy- 
chological processes involved in the 
motivation and functioning of religion 


* The writer wishes to express his thanks to 
Professor G. W. Allport for several helpful sug- 
gestions, also to Messrs. M. G. Kendall, E. G. 
Chambers, and J. W. Whitfield for their valuable 
advice regarding the statistical methods used. 
They must not, however, be held responsible 
either for the procedure employed or for the con- 
clusions drawn. Thanks are also due to Dr. J. A. 
McKay, the Rev. P. L. Okie, and the officers of 
the Benham Club of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary for their assistance in obtaining subjects. 
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must take into consideration at |eas 
five problems: 

1. The nature of religious as com. 
pared with other types of behavior, 

2. The individual and environmental 
factors which accompany and seem. 
ingly produce religious behavior. 

3. The nature and origins of 
concepts used in religion. 

4. The effect of these concepts im. 
pinging upon, and the manner 
which they are used by the individual, 

5. The way in which these concept 
become institutionalized, and 
functioning of religion as a social 
institution. 

All these problems interlock so that 
any one study, while it may deal mainly 
with one or two, will almost alwa 
deal to some extent ‘with the others a 
well. 

The present study deals mainly with 
the second, but touches upon the first 
and fourth of these problems. It takes 
its rise from the theories of the analysts 
and J. C. Flower. Among the former, 
Freud (6, 7) and Jung (9, 10) regard 
religious behavior as essentially a re- 
sponse of men and women to features 
of their environment, either natural ot 
social, to which they fail to adjust in 
a normal manner. Such maladjust- 
ment leads to a sense of inadequacy 
and a tendency to seek a substitute for 
the parental care enjoyed in early child- 
hood. The concepts used in religion 
are, for Freud and Jung, built up 
around God as a _ substitute parent. 
For Adler (1) the general picture 1s 
similar except that the emphasis is on 
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lividual’s struggle, not for ad- 
but for perfection, and on 
representing the omnipotence 
tion which are the goals of 
dual’s striving. It is impor- 
alize that the views about re- 
t forward by the analysts may, 
lerable extent, be considered 
m the rest of their systems. 
theory (5) bears some sim- 
ese, but is based on concepts 
experimental psychology. 
situation which presents 
which the individual is 
deal adequately by means of 
tion tendencies is clothed 
es and analogies which aim 
g it within the scope of these 
There is, in short, what 
as termed “effort after mean- 
20). If the work of image 
gy is successful, the result is 
know as rational thought. If 
successful, a religious response 
in which the reaction is 
to the original situation, but 
ges with which it has been 
Flower distinguishes between 
us response and a “neurotic” 
lding that in the former the 
although they fail to bring the 
fully “under control,” are 
ss truly representative of that 
n and are reacted to as such, 
reas in neurotic responses they are 


ies projected by religion are not 
es from a “reality” which is dis 
constructions around a 
h is baffling. (5, p. 196) 


y are 


These theories have in common the 
late that religious behavior arises 
basis of frustration, and seem to 

ume that it will be in some way 


ind up with affect. This is in line 
much that can be observed in 
, 

lay experience, in some of the 


behavior of men and women under the 
stress of battle or bombing, and in the 
topics dealt with in Christian prayer 
books. Exactly what is the relation of 
religious behavior to frustration and 
affect—and how far its relation to each 
is determined by the relationships that 
frustration and affect are commonly 
supposed to bear to each other—is, 
however, not clear. Also, the analysts 
do not always make it clear to what 
extent they regard religious behavior 
as a response to individual frustration, 
and to what extent as a response to 
those frustrations which, while they 
affect society in general, may impinge 
themselves only slightly upon the con- 
sciousness of any particular individual. 
The essential the 
theories of the analysts and that of 
Flower is that the former, especially 
Freud, tend to regard religion as due to 


difference between 


man’s helplessness in the face of “fate” 
and “culture,” leading to the projection 
of his struggles on to a substitute par- 
ent, while Flower postulates that a lack 
of adequate existing response mechan- 
isms leads to religious behavior as a 
new mode of response capable of deal- 
ing with the situation and relieving the 
affective tension which results from the 
frustration. He makes no _ postulate 
regarding the form and content of 
religious concepts. 

The present experiment was designed 
to study the relationships of religious 
behavior to frustration and affect at the 
individual level, in particular with a 
view to testing the plausibility of 
Flower’s hypothesis. 

METHOD 

There were 63 subjects, all university 
or theological seminary male students 
between 18 and 25 years of age, and 
all church-goers—mostly Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians. 

In seeking to make the stimuli as 
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“real” as possible under experimental 
conditions, questions of the question- 
naire type were abandoned in favor of 
short anecdotes concrete 
situations into which the subjects were 
instructed to introject themselves. The 
anecdotes were written in a way which 
left them a little vague, in the hope 
that the subjects would be the more 
able to link them to actual experiences. 
Remarks made by the subjects indi- 
cated that this hope was realized in a 


t 
| a — 
large number of cases. The anecdotes 


describing 


used were as follows: 


a 


had bee 
the sea was rougher than ever in the morn- 
ing; at times the towering waves surrounded 
ship with a wall of dark water. 
He had just come out on deck when sud 
denly this wall seemed to rush upon the 
vessel like a wild thing. The man staggered 
forward and clutched at the rail, but even as 
he did so he felt his fingers slipping. 


The wind n rising all night and 


| ! 


the little 


b 


It was an anxious group that gathered 
round the bedside in that little room; the 
doctor shook his head gravely at their whis 
pered questions and stood for a while in 
then picking up his bag, he went 
quietly downstairs. As soon as he had gone, 
the father slipped away from the others into 
the parlor. The fire had burned low, and 
the one candle lit up the room but dimly... . 


sile nce; 


¢ 


had been getting steadily worse 
fer many months past and just recently it 
seemed to have been falling off more than 
ever. H sitting at his desk as usual 
when the manager came up to him: “T hate 
to have to tell you,” he “but we've 
come to the conclusion the only thing is to 
close up. I’m sorry, and it'll be tough on 
you, specialiy after the way you’ve worked 
here. We shall be able to pay you a month’s 
salary which will keep you going for a little 
while, and give you the chance of looking 
round for another job, but at your age it’s a 
b‘t difficult.” 


was 


said, 


When he 
future seemed very black. He 
up to his bedroom. 


reached home that 


d 


wn at his desk with 
, and at first could think of 
However, after a time his id 


sat d 


write. 
oon he was writing 
effort. Just as the « 
half past four he put d 


a gentle sigh of sat 


to flow, and 
but little 
chimed 

pen, and with 


] 


gathered together the sheets lying 
ibout his desk into a neat pile. “Well 
it done,” he said, “now for 
e 
It was one of those late spring day 
the boisterous sky and fresh wind 
brace even the most lethargic of us to 
nto the country for 
strode along, the carpet of moist g 
the bright the | 
trees and the smell of the damp soil 
1 


him, 


a long wall 


foot, green of 


a sensation of renewed vigor ca 
him and he felt supremely happy 


f 


He had now been waiting over two \ 
and still had heard nothing. Eager; 
watched every mail to see if it cont 
fateful letter which would mean so mu 
his future. He found the suspense wa 
ing him-.very hard; all the previous night 
had lain in a restless half-waking 
wondering what his chances of getting 
might be. 


The postman pushed the letters int 


mail-box in the usual nonchalant manner 
Concealing his excitement with son 
culty, he looked them through. At 
there it was! He opened the en 
quickly and scanned the note inside: y 
all right! A thrill of inten 
through him, and for a 
seconds he was speechless with joy 


ally wa 
piness ran 


Of these anecdotes, a, 6, and ¢ will be 
to as depicting unpleasant 
as depicting 


referred 
situations; d, e, and f, 
pleasant ones. 

The religious behavior used for the 


] 
thot 


study was prayer. It was assumed that 
this is a fairly representative religious 


activity, although no definite evidenc: 
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his assumption was avail- 
far prayer is representative 
be a matter for further 
jority of the subjects the 
vas conducted as a group 
using the following pro- 
subject was given the 

, each on a separate slip 

1e slips arranged in random 
| three blank slips on which 


1 
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to pray in the situations described. 
Again a rearrangement was forced by 
requiring them to put first the one in 
which they felt they would be most 
likely to pray. It was explained that 
the term “pray” was to be taken in a 
wide sense to cover all forms of address 
to the deity. After this order had been 
recorded on the third blank slip, the 
subjects were asked to indicate in which 


of the situations they probably would, 
1 


esults. The subjects were and in which they probably would not, 
d to read the anecdotes pray. 
ct themselves into them to 
man in the anecdote is why 
lying from their imagina- pray in some situations than in others. 
which they found vague 
They were then 
the 


They were then further asked 


state any reasons they could as to 


they would be more likely to 
With 16 of the subjects the procedure 
little different. The 
were examined individually or in 
pairs; the were shuffled 
their emotions, taking “emo- by the after 
been 


in them. subjects 


nge the 


1 


n the situations described 


was a 
anecdotes in 
anecdotes 
experimenter 
had 


was 


\ each 
order of made; 
the 
first 
were 
prayer. 

By these procedures, orders of placing 
were produced by each subject accord- 


wide sense to cover all kinds placing 
order for 


instead of last; and the 


asked for 


subjects 


for 


prayer 


rs. This “popular” use of the 


tions” was intentional since 
of the 

th more exact terminology. 
recorded his order on one 
slips, which was then 


subjects were not asked to state reasons 


ing to three factors which, for con- 
were next told to 
inecdotes in an order based 
extent to which the situations 
ld present features with which they 
t it would be beyond their power to 
perhaps, by praying. In 
force the subjects to make a 
ngement of the 
re instructed to put first the 
to which they felt they could 
st completely and effectively, 
set the rae _Z oh pairs is increas 
t the one to which they felt they pesenits the 909 
ke the least complete and formula for partialing, and « 
This order of plac- » in calculation. This coefficient should 
ecendiad “ E the statistical tool in psycholog 
S recordec on another O€ the fp interpreting 7 it is important to r 
ps, which was then collected. xcept when close to unity, it 
7 " ’ nt riven d 
subjects were then told to ar- ver than p for any given « 
anecdotes in the order in 
y felt they would be likely 


subjects venience, we shall refer to as affect 
(indicated by A), frustration (indicated 
by F), and prayer (indicated by P). 
The quantitative results of the experi- 
with the rank 


ment concerned 


correlations between these orders.’ 


are 


1—In working out the rank correlations, a new 
Kendall (11, 12), was us 


veral important 


anecdotes, 
coeficient, 7, due to 1 
in place of Spearman’s p. T ha 


sampling dis 


advantages over p; in particular, a 

trik ir hich r liv annr } noarmal 
ibution which rapidly approaches normal a 

d, the possession of 

lication of Yul 


nsiderably 


umber of 


mula which 


reaction. 
1 valuable ] 


egret 
When the number of pairs is large, 


tely equal to over most of its ra 
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QuaNTITATIVE REsULTs 


As the number of pairs in the rank 
correlations was the same for each sub- 
ject, the group results can conveniently 
be presented in terms of mean rank 
These are summarized in 
All the coefficients 
tables attained the 


correlations. 
Tables 1 and 2. 
shown in these 


I-per-cent significance level except the 
last in Table 2 (tpp, for pleasant 
situations) 
cent level.” 

It will be seen that the mean correla- 


which attained the 


5-per- 


TABLE 1 


MEAN CoRRELATIONS 





| 
| MEAN T 





| 
Between Prayer and Affect 
(mean Tpa) } 
A. All anecdotes 
(mean Tpa) 
B. Unpleasant anecdotes 
C. Pleasant anecdotes 


Between Prayer and Frus- 
tration (mean Tpr) 

A. All anecdotes 

B. Unpleasant anecdotes 

C. Pleasant anecdotes 


Between Affect and Frus- 
tration (mean Tar) 

A. All anecdotes 

B. Unpleasant anecdotes 

C. Pleasant anecdotes 





2 The significance of the coefficients in Table 1 
was assessed on the probability that, in a universe 
where all possible rankings occur an equal 
number of times, the means of samples of 7 will 
be normally distributed with a standard devi- 


- where m==the number of individ- 
| 2(2n+5) 
gn(n—1) 
mathe number of pairs in each individual r. 

In assessing the significance of the mean partial 
correlations shown in Table 2, “Student's” ¢ was 
used in the manner usual for testing the signifi- 
cance of means. Results obtained by the use of 
this statistic must be interpreted with caution as 
nothing is yet known about the sampling distri- 
bution of partial r. 


ation of 


uals in the sample, and or=¥ and 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN ParTIAL CorreELaTions 


MEAN 





. Between Prayer and Affect 
with Frustration Held 
Constant (Mean Tpa.r) 

A. All anecdotes 
B. Unpleasant anecdotes 
C. Pleasant anecdotes 


. Between Prayer and Frustra- 
tion with Affect Held | 
Constant (Mean Tpv.a) 

A. All anecdotes 
B. Unpleasant anecdotes 
C. Pleasant anecdotes 





tions between prayer and affect and 
between prayer and frustration (1A 
and II.A of Table 1) are very sub. 
stantial, and are in both cases higher 
than the corresponding correlation be. 
tween affect and frustration (lIII.A), 
The fact that the instructions to the 
subjects called for rankings on the three 
factors—prayer, affect and frustration— 
independently makes it reasonable to 
regard the first two of these correla 
tions as reliable in spite of the presence 
of the third. For the most rigorous 
treatment of the data, however, it is 
necessary to work out for each subject 
a partial correlation between prayer 
and affect, keeping frustration con- 
stant; and between prayer and frustra- 
tion, keeping affect constant. The 
mean partial correlations are given in 
Table 2 (1.A and ILA). It will be seen 
that they remain substantial. 

It will also be seen from Tables 1 
and 2 that the mean correlations and 
partial correlations remain positive, 
in most cases substantial, when 
culated for unpleasant and also 
pleasant situations separately. It seems 
clear that both affect and frustration 
have substantial independent correls 
tions with prayer, and that both thes 


if- 


factors are operative, not only in up 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 
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:ations, but in pleasant ones 


sure of independence that 
frustration have of one an- 
ion to prayer may be seen 
ferences between Tp, and 
1), and even more clearly 
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of individuals 
extremes and 
certain 


however, the majority 
fall between 


both tendencies to a 


the two 
manifest 


extent. 


QuauiraTivE Reports 


From the reasons given for 


the following points were clearly seen: 


prayer, 


OomOM-MR © 
— WwsrWoMwOwd 
* © _ * i J 7] 


o* 
= 
| i 4 


Tpa MINUS To, 


DIsTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TPA AND TrF FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 


‘igure 2), for the individual 
It seems clear that there is a 
ty between a tendency to pray 


ling to the degree to which affect 


sed and a tendency to pray 
g to the amount of inability to 
dequately with the situations. 
individuals incline strongly to 
tendency, some to the other. 


case with most such polarities, 


1. With a few intermediate cases, the 
subjects divided about equally into two 
groups in regard to their reaction to 
the unpleasant situations. One group 
tended to view prayer more as a means 
of modifying the objective situation, the 
other tended to view it more as a 
means of modifying their own subjec- 
tive attitude to the situation. No rela- 
tionship could be found between these 
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groups and the degree to which prayer ther indicated by statements t! 
was correlated with affect rather than jects would not pray when the 
frustration (or vice versa). was such that they could, 

2. The more objective group laid deal with it adequately by their 
stress on prayer as something which ability: 
occurs when human abilities fail and 1 would feel that it rested more on 
there is a need for help in dealing with on God what the results . . . w 


f 
the situation: The situation in which I s|] 


oO 





wn 
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tid 
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en 
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re Pe oS See Te | 
Teas MINUS Toe. 


Fic. 2. DuistrrsuTIon oF DirFERENCES BETWEEN TPa.F AND Trr.a FOR INDIVIDUAL St 


[a, 5, and c] are issues in which man is likely to pray is a matter of self-dis 
helpless in the face of great odds. In them and concentration upon a given task 
= nee > he & wer great , , 
~ n - the help of a power greater than I feel I could cope with this situa 
1s8¢ 1 . 
ae best by myself. 
I would be most likely to pray in the situ- ' 
’ “ tts It is noteworthy that prayer ten 


ations which are beyond human help. 
to & regarded as a /ast resort: 


1 


[b] seems to be a. . . situation it 
medical intelligence has spent itself. . 
remaining hope is in God. 

The importance of the feeling that It would be only after successive 


helplessness leads to prayer was fur- achieve a new job that I should 


I would pray because I believe God could 
and will help me achieve the aim which I 
have in each case. 
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st successful. 
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ups of subjects there 


prayer to 


ual situations rather than 


oO 
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nes. Spec} 


dinary 


ed 


ordinary 


lly 
n situations containing 


was this 
an 


r involving death: 


ror pra 


daily tasks. 


an extraordinary one, 


er ofl 


praying 


‘lieve that 


gh such a tin 


thanks 


it it 


in the hour 
only prayer 


1e. 


at the brink of life many times 


ying, 


have always consciously 


sly found myself praying with 
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ie, 
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have 
a religious 


the 


seems 


6. From 
it 


quotations we 
that 


distressing 


given clear 


response to a situation 


tends to be given only when there is a 
feeling present that the it 
produces is something which no human 
could This 
holds not only in the case of 
and &, the 
' 


ion is due to “natural” causes, | 


frustration 


ingenuity have averted. 
attitude 
anecdotes where frustra- 
ut also 
where human failure would seem 


he 


ness concern’s having fallen upon hard 


in c, 


- , ' : 
to some a sufficient cause for t DUSI- 
times. 

the 


for 


asant = situations 


piven 


vl ititude 


I ceived 


In these pleasant situations other im 


mediate causes for prayer, such as the 
of tl of God in 


nature, were given in only a very few 


sense 1e revelation 


cases. 
8. Several subjects said they would 
pray only in situations where there was 
fi r 
immediate activity was possible: 

a situatt the power 


and there is time for reflection, | 


1 


time reflection—i.e., where no 


yn remediable by 
ad 
an equally 
] } 
rapia that 
t d. 


serious 


ion sé prayer 


] 
negiec 


mainly 
things 


don’t believe 


I would rather grast 


pray er 


g. The reasons given for prayer sug- 
gest th 
making use of very much the same 
religious concepts, they were making 
use of them in very different ways. 


at, while all the subjects were 





a 
CoNCLUSION 


We may repeat that the quantitative 
results indicate that both affect and 
frustration have substantial independ- 
ent correlations with prayer, and that 
both these factors are operative, not 
only in unpleasant situations, but in 
pleasant ones as well. While there is 
considerable variation among individ- 
uals (as is shown by the size of the 
standard deviations listed in Tables 1 
and 2) and some individuals show 
results which run counter to the general 
trend, three assertions seem to be 
justifiable :* 

1. Any simple hypothesis which re- 
gards prayer as a response merely to 
distressing, threatening forces in the 
environment is inadequate. 

2. To some extent, an hypothesis 
which regards prayer as a response to 
thwarting or frustration accounts for 
prayer, not only in unpleasant, but alse 
in pleasant situations. 

3. Neither frustration nor affect alone 
is adequate to account for prayer. To- 
gether they appear to account for a 
large part of the covariation in this 
experiment. 

The qualitative’ reports stress prayer 
as a means of active adjustment to 
situations, especially those of an un- 
usual or baffling nature in which other 
responses have been tried and have 
failed or seem useless. We see that a 
prayer response is more likely if there 
is time for reflection. As in the 
quantitative results, we find consider- 


8In obtaining subjects, education, age, and sex 
were held constant. Previous studies (3, 4, 8, 13, 
14, 16) have demonstrated differences of religious 
belief and behavior going with all these variables. 
For results which would fully justify general 
statements, the investigation would have had, 
therefore, to be extended to take all these into 
account, and should probably also have had 
regard to differences of religious denomination. 
The previously observed differences seem for the 
most part small, however, in comparison to the 
results obtained in this study. 
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able individual differences among th. 
subjects. 1 

With regard to the two types 
theory outlined in the introduction 
evidence as a whole seems to px 
prayer as part of the process of buil ling 
an active response to a baffling sj 
tion, and not as a mere “escape 
thus supports Flower’s hypothesis, 
least in a general way. Support 
the analysts’ viewpoint is furnished 
the fact that the large majority 
subjects who gave reasons for 
regarded it as a means of obt: 
help from some being or force 
powerful than themselves. Not 
protocol, however, mentioned God 
“father,” in spite of the stressing of t 
concept in the prayers used in cl 

Much further work will have 1 
done before any comprehensive state. 
ment can be made, but it seems reason. 
able to suggest tentatively that 
analysts’ theories accord well wit 
many of the concepts used in religion 
while Flower’s theory gives a plausible 
explanation of the way in which thes 
concepts are used which is in line wit 
general trends of theory in other fields 
of psychology.* 
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ENTENCE COMPLETION TEST AS A PROJ} CTIV} 
TECHNIQUE 
BY PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
or years the sentence completion filled out at a single sitting, 
test has been an important tool in separated into two parts in 


psychology, but its usc has been re- break the monotony of taking the 


stricted to the study of mental capacity The sentence completion test, 
and reasoning ability. First devised by with other _ pencil-and-pape: 
Ebbinghaus,’ this test was adopted for was filled out during the fi 
wider use in this country by Trabue~ ning in the assessment of a ¢ 
and Kelley.’ Its use as a projective tech- class of men, and the results fo 
nique was proposed in an article by man were interpreted so as to be 
Tendler in 1930, but this was an_ able for the interviewer before h 
isolated piece of work and apparently ducted his interview. In a repo: 
did not immediately stimulate others to blank, items were grouped so a: 
follow it up. More recently a sentence able to summarize responsés wit 
completion test to be used as a_ gard to family, past history, 
projective technique was assembled by inner states, goals, cathexes, energ 
Gertrude Hildreth and Amanda Rhodé _ time perspective (optimism-pessim 
of the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- In an attempt to ascertain 
lege, Columbia Unviersity.“ of the sentence completion t 
The present report deals with the discover how it operated, cert: 
use of a sentence completion test as a parisons have been made betw 
projective technique in the assessment test responses and data from 
program of the Office of Strategic Serv- secords.®> First. the sentence com 


test responses of eight individu 


ices and presents data which help to 
throw light on the significance of the 
results. The sentence completion test 
as used at OSS consisted of two blanks, 


the first containing items 1 to 50, the 


with high overall ratings and hig! 
tional stability ratings and fou 


low overall ratings and low em 
stability ratings, were recopied 
they might be compared. F 


casual inspection, it appeared th 


second items 51 to 100. These were 
H. Ebbinghaus Jeber eine neue Methode im 
riifung geistiger Fahigkeiten und ihre Awend : i 
Schulkindern. Z. Psychol. Physiol. d. item was a clear trend observab 
1597, 13, 4 457 
Trabuc . letion-test langua 5 tl par “OsS 


191 f its findings about an indi 
Individual testing with com- f ral nsisted of thr 
Teach. Coll. Rec.., 1917, part prepared by the person who 
candidate described him in general 
. A preliminary report on a his family background, education, pr 
emotional insight J]. appl. Psychol., experience, and pronounced personal 
930, 14, 122-136. teristics. The second part described t 
4a AR. hodé. Explorations in personality as he was observed during the as 
by the sentence completion method. jf. appl. The third part summarize’ and 
Psychol., 1946, 30, 169-181. recommendations of the ass 
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SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 
markedly between an- 
high group and those of the 
Although the number of 
ery small, this preliminary 
raged further search in 
and led to the tentative 
t answers to individual 
serve as a basis for differ- 
veen superior and inferior 


his sortie, the sentence 
and the OSS records 
and compared with re- 
variables: (1) persistence 
with a task in spite of 
comfort), (2) striving for 
feelings of inferiority, 
(4) depression, discour- 
lowing failure, (5) high 
d (6) emotional stability in 
ion. Two contrasting 
2s individuals each were 
within a given period of 
highest overall ratings 

th the lowest overall rat- 
two groups were also 
ted in emotional stability, 
with ratings of 2, 3, 4, 
ing 3.7; and the second 


tings of 0, 1, 2, and 32, 


tudy it was noted that as 


OSS record goes the high and 


S 


the sentence completion test, 


S 


were sharply differentiated 
racteristic. But there was 
nd for the same char 

cen from the sentence 


here were only 10 cases in 
ty trends, for example 
s compared with 40 in 
were not shown, the pro- 


howing the same trend was 


in both the high and low 
le sentence completion test. 


' 


record sharply differentiates 


On Six personality character- 
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at least on the six characteristics studied, 
does not differentiate them. 

A tabulation was also made of thos« 
cases in which there was agreement 
tween the sentence completion test and 
the OSS record and those in which 
there was disagreement. Here again 
there was no certain or pronounced 
trend. Hypothetically, one might ex- 
pect that those with poor adjustment 
and low emotional! stability would show 
greater agreement because there is 
greater pressure to work out and reveal 


their conflicts both in the situations and 


interviews, on the one hand, and the 
sentence completion tests, on the other: 
whereas those with good adjustment 
| 


have no such need so that there would 


be less to tie the reports nd th sen 


a 
tence completion tests together. Indeed, 


unconscious fantasy trends, as 


might be revealed by the 
completion test, would not né¢ 

find a counterpart in behavior in real 
life. But this hypothesis was not borne 


I I bul 

out by the tabulations. In the case of 
feelings of inferiority and emotional in 
stability, the opposite trend seemed to 


This agreement may 
explained, however, by the fact that th« 


well-adjusted group showed few feel 


be indicat 


ings of inferiority and good emotional 
stability by both sources. 
From these comparisons it is tenta 
tively concluded that the sentenc 
completion test cannot be used 


differentiate good and bad adjustm 


1 


by any direct comparison of items or by 
psychometric methods. The sentenc: 
completion test is descriptive and 

evaluative. Any trend shown by the 
sentence completion test can chara 
terize both the well- and poorly ad 
justed individual. For instance, bot! 
well-adjusted and poorly adjusted men 
may state in their sentence completions 
that they strive for success, have high 


standards, and persist after failure: But 





32 
both well-adjusted and poorly adjusted 
may disdain success as a goal, may not 
have high standards, or may quit after 
failure. The clue as to whether a per- 
son’s fantasies agree with his actual ex- 
pressed personality and behavior cannot 
be found in the general quality of his 
adjustments. Evidently this agreement 
or disagreement is more deeply hidden 
in the dynamics of the personality 
adjustment. 

In order to explore this further ten 
cases were studied in detail for the pur- 
pose of learning exactly in which areas 
there is agreement and disagreement. 
The analysis of these cases follows. 
Items taken from the record are fol- 
lowed by an R, while items taken from 
the sentence completion test are fol- 
lowed by SC together with the number 
of the item or items in the sentence 
completion test which indicates the 
presence of the particular personality 
trend. In taking items from the sen- 
tence completion test it is assumed that 
any item, whether in the first or the 
third person, actually refers to the in- 
dividual answering the questions, al- 
though those in the third person may 
refer to unconscious trends in the 
individual answering. 


INDIVIDUAL I 


This report made little mention of 
this individual’s childhood (SC—19, 57, 
96) and failed to mention his hostility 
toward his father (SC—34, 38, 68). 
Neither did it mention his married life 


(SC—4, 5, 12, 23, 80), which evidently 
caused concern according to the SC. 
But his unhappy childhood had left 
scars which appeared clearly in various 
personality trends and neurotic symp- 
toms in the record. Childhood aggres- 
sion was managed by passivity (SC—3, 
22, 54, 64, 66, 91, 99) against which 
there were strong reaction formations 
(R—college athletics, coach and athletic 
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director, and in the Army provost my. 
shall and commanding officer of | 
prison stockade). It was said tl 
“rarely asserts himself in an objec; 
manner” (R). However, his represcs! 
aggressions revealed themselves t 
various symptoms. 
were turned inward in depressio 
and SC—14, 15, 17, 31, 37, 49, 73,1 
even with thoughts of suicide (S( 
There were inferiority feelings (R ; 
SC—30, 42). There were worries (R 
and fears (SC—8, 13, 55, 56). But thes 
anxieties were managed by the ad 

of an easy-going manner (R) 
boasting (R). His anxieties als 
turned in hypochondriacally and he 
many concerns about his health (R 
SC—13, 69, 74, 95). There was even 
guilt deriving from a strong supereg 
(SC—39, 42) and probably als 

his repressed aggressive fantasies. T| 
hostilities directed against the self were 
again projected outward in suspic 
ness of other people (R and SC 
78, 90). He professed an aptitude for 
teaching (R and SC—66), but his per. 
formance failed to measure up 
expectations. 

In summary, for this candidate 
SC pointed to childhood and fam 
relationships not covered in the R. 
Strong hostilities have been managed by 
the adoption of passive trends (SC), but 
these were covered up by compensating 
reaction formations (R). The repressed 
aggressions showed themselves symp 
tomatically in both the R and SC, but 
there were some symptoms, notably 
compulsive tendencies, which were 
found only in the R and some, notably 
guilt and suicidal thoughts, which were 
found only in the SC. In this case the 
SC reported attitudes which stem from 
the individual’s past, present underlying 
trends, and how these trends were mat- 
aged, particularly with reference to th 
feelings and attitudes. The R showe 


Sometimes 





SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


nds worked themselves out 
and life-station, and also by 
feelings and attitudes as 
the 


cared to reveal to 


INDIVIDUAL 2 


of this individual the SC 


rt fitted like glove and 
-eport indicated how he had 
by an  overambitious 
ihe sentence completion test 
v he identified with his 
72) and later had a strong 
(SC—s1, 88, 
1 his mother he derived high 
SC—29, 59 and R) and a 
(SC—20, 24, 29, 
and R), a 


he 


his wife 


«Ys 
succeed 
65, oO, 100, 
frustration because 
blocked from reaching his 
7, 10, 21, 24, 30, 46, 58, 60, 

, 76, 85, and R), a tendency to 
r failure (SC—17, 64, 66, 84, 
1 R), and aggressive attack if 
posed (SC—54, 91). There 
lency to anger if opposed 
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that his physical symptom was uncon- 
sciously welcomed—a hysterical phen- 


omenon—as it let him out of his pro- 
posed overseas assignment honorably 
and hence permitted him to fulfill his 
deepest wish—to be with his family. 
This explanation might help to explain 
his lack of concern over his symptoms 
and his willingness to talk about them. 
The report made the conflict one be- 
tween desire to reveal his condition and 
from the 


conflict as hinted at by the 


fear of being 
Army. The 
 & 
discharge from the Army 


discharged 


test was between his wish for a 


and his fear 
Prob- 


both explanations are true at 


of being thought a malingerer. 
ably 
different levels. 

agreement be- 
tween the report and the sentence com- 


There is remarkable 


However, the 
sentence completion test revealed the 


pletion test in this case. 


student’s identification with his mother, 
helped to explain his ambition and 
drive to succeed, and presented a pos- 
sible yet speculative hypothesis as to the 
nature of his physical symptom and its 


27, 72). His drive to succeed 
ng and it had been held up 
| so persistently that he had 
ice reactions to failure (SC—10, 

and R—conscientious). 
ked to think of himself as intel- 
44, 47, actually he was in- 
R) and important (SC—8s5). 
1! a mission for mankind 

7, 59, 90, and R). 

e ambitions and ideals made him 
us (SC—81, 95); tense, energetic 


relation to the individual’s proposed 
assignment with OSS. 


INDIVIDUAL 2 


The sentence completion test threw 
light on statements in the report and 
indicated that trends which were lightly 
stressed in the report had deep reper- 
cussions in the man’s inner personality. 
The father had been a weak, ineffective 
person (R), the mother dominating 
(R). The subject looked on his father 
with some hostility as sick (SC—48) 
and on his mother as old (SC—72). 
His wife was also dominating (R and 
SC—4, 23, 80). He fantasied hitting 
her (SC—s58) and of not being married 
(SC—1, 10, 98). In the report he ra- 
tionalized his projected OSS assign- 
ment as one that his wife was happy 


He wanted to be thought likeable—a 


fellow (SC—q2 and R). To 
tion he became sulky (SC—18). 

There was undoubtedly a conflict be- 

the demands of his ambitions 

s attachment to mother and wife 

one hand and the demands of 


\rmy on the other. It was possible 





4- 


about (R), and he believed she could 
take care of herself (R). 

His mother’s dominance had left its 
imprint on his personality. He let him- 
self get pushed around (SC—7, 30), al- 
though he denied it in the interview 
(R), tended to be conciliatory (R), but 
lost his temper when things went too 
far (SC—68), and his temper got him 
into trouble (SC—54). He needed the 
support of his elders (SC—51) who 
would recognize his abilities (R), but 
tended to deprecate older people 
(SC—62, 78), was critical of men over 
him (SC—53) and became angry when 
slighted (SC—61). Although an only 
child (R), he was envious of the success 
of others (SC—17, 27). He was not 
quite sure of his potency (SC—47, 89) 
and was uncomfortable around women 
(SC—46). This spread to general 
social insecurity (SC—95). To him 
success in a career was all important 
(SC—88). He tended to leave when 
frustrated (SC—go, 93). All this made 
him pessimistic and depressed (SC—14, 
21, 31). He worried about his eyesight 
(SC—8s, 56). 

The record gave us the picture in a 
mild form of this man’s social in- 
security, but indicated that his social 
relations were good on the whole. The 
report also pointed out that he was or 
had been dominated by mother or wife. 
His resistance to this domination and 
his efforts to assert himself as a man 
were hinted at by the sentence comple- 
tion test. His statement concerning his 
wife’s attitude toward his projected 
assignment with OSS was seen as a 
rationalization in relation to his deeper 
feelings of hostility toward her. 


INDIVIDUAL 4 


In the case of this man, the report 
and the sentence completion test were 
in good agreement. The report said 
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little about his early home relatio 
‘strictly religious home enyir 
ment” (R). The sentence comple 
test said that his father was 
(SC—28) and that his mothe; was ( 
(SC—72), indicating either unc 
disrespect or hostility. His was 
ture of a man without much py: 
drive (R and SC—g7) and rathe; 
(R), who did not strive for the hic 
for fear that he would not mak 
(SC—14). He fantasied himself ; 
(SC—s, 34, 67), and was happiest wl 
dreaming (SC—o8). This did 
agree with the report which said he \ 
unimaginative and that he wanted 
achieve only enough to make life 
fortable for himself and his wife 
So he frankly said he did not have hig 
standards (R and SC—a29, 21). AI 
failure or frustration he worked hard 
(SC—a48, 84, 87, 99). When he the 
he had a chance to succeed he wor 
hard (R and SC 
when he had failed or was ridicul 
withdrew (SC—17, 90). 
was much 
(SC—2, 10, 22, 


45, 54, 55, 89), 


Indeed, 
concerned about 
26, 69, 74) 


needlessly concerned about his 
(R and SC 
His lack of faith in himself mad 
depressed (SC—22, 73), and he assert 
that he wanted to be a man (SC 
45). The report suggested that hi 
terest in sports was boyish and that 


65; health was good—R 


social relationships were not wholl 
mature (R). 

War interfered 
(SC—21), but there was dominat 
by his wife (SC—8o), so the 
ference may have been a wish. 

His lack of entire confidence in hin 
self (R and SC—17, 90) had interfered 
with his warmth of social relations (R) 

something of the burnt-child 
This distrust also showed itself in his 
independence and _ self-sufficiency 
reaction formations (R). 


with = marriag¢ 
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vhole, there was good agree- 


n the report and sentence 


man 
he 


test in depicting a 
of his fears that 
chieve his lofty ambitions, 
side and held only reasonable 
r himself without too much 
lrive. His modest front to the 
t.) did agree with his 
imbitions (SC—5, 34, 67). 
on of far-away goals and 


not 


helped to explain his quiet- 
(R), his lack of 
: social relations (R), and his 
nce and self-sufficiency (R). 


passivity 


tence completion test helped 
lerstanding of the dynamic 

derlying the man’s manifest 
as shown by the record. 


INDIVIDUAL 5 


sentence completion test helped 
bly to illuminate the description 
omplicated man as given in the 
Although the report did not 
his mother, one got the im- 
from the sentence completion 
t he yearned for the security of 
lhood relations with his mother 
1), who had been good to him 
72). The report mentioned his 
n of and identification with 
(R and SC—11), but did not 

n his rivalry with and fear of his 
(SC—6r), his brother (SC—s6, 
d the boss (SC—6). His loss of 
ind friends (R)*had hurt him 

5) and he yearned to belong to 
wr something and to be ac- 

| by friends (SC—34, 51, 55). It 
it of this feeling of loneliness and 
that many of his difficulties 
He worried about finding work 
5; 79) and became desperate 
luck turned against him (SC—66) 
red that no one would help 
He became sad, bitter, de- 
nd pessimistic (R) on account 


22) 
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of rejection and failure (SC—17, 18, 31, 
73, 74, 97). He was anxious about his 
health (SC—8), and his depression 
went as far as the thought of suicide 
(SC—2). Rejection and 
made him angry (SC—s, 27, 90, 

He turned to drink in despair, but at 
the cost of loss of self-esteem (SC—12, 
54). 

Sometimes he managed his feelings of 
loss and isolation by asserting his inde- 
pendence (R), by driving under his will 
23) which made him inde- 
pendent to the point of stubbornness 
(R and SC—23, g1) and rigid and un- 
adaptable to the point of compulsive- 
ness (R and SC—75). He felt he could 
rely only on himself (SC—49). Some- 
times he built around himself a protec- 
tive wall of fantasy and thought of him- 
self as a genius (SC -47, 89) and he be- 


= 
1 


failure also 


power (SC 


came self-righteous and conceited (R), 
but in his actual relation he was uncer- 
tain of himself (R). This made him 
critical of others (R) and defensive, 
complaining and irritating (R). He 
was sensitive to humiliation (R). 

But he wanted to achieve (SC—g4, 
100) and he had a drive to help others 
and to be kind (SC—»40, 62, 63, 77, 78 
96), partly because he wanted others to 
like him and to be kind to him 
(SC- 40, 62, 62, 78). 

This report showed a_ personality 
which had resulted from unfortunate 
experience in losing country and 
friends. But the sentence completion 
test showed how this loss was felt as 
rejection and loneliness which plunged 
him into depression and despair, and 
made him angry. His independence, 
rigidity, criticalness of others, conceit, 
uncertainty, pessimism, and defensive- 
ness (R) could be traced back to these 
feelings of isolation and rejection (SC). 
But there was a suggestion that these 
feelings and traits sprang originally not 
out of his later experiences in loss of 


; 
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country and friends (these had merely 
accentuated and revived them) but 
out of his revolt against his father (R). 


INDIVIDUAL 6 


In this case the report was the more 
explicit about family background (R). 
The individual had lived with his 
divorced father part of the year in child- 
hood and he never had been fond of 
his stepfather (R), who had usurped 
his place with his mother. Consequently 
his life was without male identification 
(R) or purpose (SC—100). But there 
had been dim indications of father 
rivalry (SC—38), fear of father 
(SC—71), and hence identification 
(SC—o4) and guilt over this rivalry 
(SC—68). There were also indications 
that his mother had tried to possess 
him which he then resisted [SC—8o 
and R—“ So far in life he has been able 
to do pretty much as he pleased, with 
little necessity for concentrated effort 
(SC—34), and he is sometimes pro- 
voked when people interfere with his 
freedom”], and there was an uncon- 
scious undertone of hatred toward her 
(SC—72). But the scars of the rela- 
tionship remained in the form of a 
fixation that prevented him from grow- 
ing up (R—immature) and made him 
look on childhood with nostalgia 
(SC—19, 57, 98). He had met his 
difficulties by sublimations in the form 
of art (SC—1, 11, 83) and reading and 
study (SC—2, 49, 67, 79, 88) and he 
wanted to write (R). 

This mother tie and lack of masculine 
identification had made him inadequate 
(SC—34, 47, and R) and had deprived 
him of self-confidence (R). He became 
dJespondent and angry over failure 
(SC—17, 27, 61, 73, 86, 87), believed he 
was disliked (SC—18) and that people 
thought him a fool (SC— 42). He be- 
lieved he was selfish and unworthy 
(SC—81), was bothered by conscience 
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(SC—54), which made him uneasy 
company (SC—46), and he was care’ 
not to offend others (R). He wx 
afraid of being rejected: (SC—o2). an4 
his fears of the dark (SC—8, 12 
indicated that this fear of rejection wey, 
back to early childhood. 

He had dim and shadowy 


70als 


becoming a doctor or surgeon (SC—< 
45) and strove to succeed (SC—29, 2.) 
with a stoical masochistic philosophy of 
enduring (SC—y7) his hard lot in life 
(SC—31). But he quit when the going 
got too tough (SC—64, 66). 

He complained of illness (SC—y, 


ness (SC—10), but did not mention ig 
the sentence completion test his facia! 
paralysis (R). 

One got the impression from the 
study of the sentence completion tes 
that the man had not been so hurt by 
the divorce in the family (R) as by the 
usual father rivalry (SC) and mother 
tie (SC), which in this case became 
extremely possessive and difficult 
break. The sentence completion sug- 
gested possible reasons for this man’s 
lack of self-confidence. His reference 
to lameness (SC—10) might have been 
a displacement of his concern over his 
facial paralysis. This, if true, would in- 
dicate the difficulty of interpreting 
literally and narrowly the sentence 
completions 


EXAMPLES OF DIVERGENCES BETWEEN 
Report AND SENTENCE COMPLETION 


TEst 


1. Passive trends (SC) covered up by 
compensating reaction formation of 
dangerous and aggressive occupation 
and sports (R). (Individual 1) 

2. Physical symptom rejected in R 
was welcomed in SC as a possible 
escape from Army duty. (Individual 
2) 

3. Low ambition (R); high but 
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mbitions (SC). (Individual 
ationalized that his wife 
m to join OSS (R)—uncon- 
wanted to escape from her 
(Individual 3) 
man let himself get pushed 
(SC) but denied it in the 
(R). (Individual 3) 
t-child mechanism—failure to 
highest (R) for fear of not 
ng a high ambition (SC) or that 
would let him down (SC). 
nconscious high goals and am- 
s (SC)—reaction formation in the 
f passivity (R). (Individual 4) 


ne of loneliness, 


lin 


isolation, 


ection (SC) were covered by 


lence (R). 


(Individual 5) 


CONCLUSIONS 


The OSS report deals largely with 
h the candidate has chosen to 
his attitude toward those facts 
acceptable to him, and also 
nality of the candidate as he 
rved in situations. 
- sentence completion test gives 
ous projections in the third 
basic trends in the form of 
hostilities, loves, fears, and im- 
nd motives in general. It may 
lude completions in the first 
trends which he is willing 
le to admit about himself. 
‘periences in the report are 
in terms of the more immediate 
nces; explanations derived from 
itence completion test go back to 
basic relationships and experiences 
Idhood. 
4. In general, there is a close weaving 
ls in the sentence completion test 
report. The agreements are 
greater than the disagreements. But the 
sentence completion test covers a much 
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ie lei 
oe 


greater area than the report, including 
the unconscious and childhood trends 
and impulses. 

5. The sentence completion test il- 
luminates the report by pointing toward 
some possible underlying trends, drives, 
and mechanisms which may have 
caused the candidate’s present person- 
ality, behavior, and attitudes. 

6. An unconscious trend (SC) may 
be hidden in personality (R) by its 
opposite as a _ reaction formation. 

7. The report shows how a subject 
manages underlying trends (SC) by his 
feelings and attitudes (R), and how 
these feelings and attitudes work 
themselves out in behavior and life- 
station. 

8. The report may give the candi- 
date’s rationalization of himself and his 
background. 

g. The sentence completion test helps 
to point out inconsistencies in the re- 
port. For instance, a man is said to 
be attached to his family but leaves 
willingly to join OSS. The SC 
indicates that there is uncunscious 
resentment of his wife’s domination. 

10. The same trend may be inter- 
preted as good in the report (energetic) 
and as dad in the SC (nervous). 

11. The report may explain on the 
may 
explain on the basis of the opposite 
unconscious trends. (See Individual 2.) 

12. According to the emphasis given 
to the interpretation of the sentence 
completions, in many of the cases the 
underlying motivation goes back to 
rivalry and hostility to the father and 
fondness for and devotion to the 


basis of surface wishes; the SC 


tor 
mother. The various degrees to which 
either parent gives, withholds, dom- 
praises, or punishes 
type of 


rejects, 
the 


inates, 
determine 
formed. 
13. The report does not always re- 
veal deeper attitudes shown by the ‘sen- 


personality 
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tence completion test of resentment and questionable, hypothetical, conjectyr,| 
hostility to self, father, mother, brothers and suppositious, and cannot be thy. 
and sisters, wife and children, due substitute for a complete analysis, A. 
to their strictness, punishment, high cording to the projective hypothesis, ; 
standards, rejection, etc. sentence completions refer only 
14. The SC points out identifications fantasies or unconscious impulses 
with father or mother as a way of may or may not have counterparts 
mastering rivalry and hostility to either. behavior and attitudes of real life. 
15. The SC points out the struggles 20. The sentence completion tes 
of immature men to break away from __ not a safe guide at the present time for 
their family ties. prediction or assessment. Pred 
16. The SC may help to indicate must be based on the history 
origins of inferiority feelings. description of the individual in his 
17. A man may describe his home in rent behavior and personality. One 
very glowing terms in the report, but must predict the future on the basis 
actually it may have been overprotective past performance. Not enough js 
and caused him personal insecurity known about the dynamics of unc 
and anxiety. scious processes to use them in predict. 
18. Anxieties about health are some- ing how they will influence future 
times displacements about other anxi- behavior, but future behavior can be 
eties, particularly anxieties about pres- explained in terms of the breaking. 
tige and acceptance. through into reality of unconsciou 
19. The interpretation of sentence forces which the sentence completion 
completions as projections is doubtful, test may help to reveal. 


SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


1. Charlie was happiest when . As a child 
2. He liked nothing better than to 20. I try hard 
3. When caught behind the enemy’s lines, . The war interfered with his plans | 
Ted . Finding no one who could help |! 
Nothing annoyed Bob more than Will 
Mike’s fondest ambition . The main driving force in my life 
When Frank saw his boss coming, he . The thing which bothered Har 
Bill got irritated when they conscience was 
. My greatest fear is »5. Bud’s family 
. When told to keep in his place, Henry . On his evening off, Paul 
. What Tom regretted most was . Bob’s defeat made him 
. I admire . I usually feel awkward when 
. Nothing made Harry more furious than . My standards are 
Joe was uneasy because 30. Nothing is as frustrating as 
. John thought that his future 31. My lot in life 
. The fact that he failed 32. He was confused about 
A person’s life 33. Fred would do anything in order ' 
. When he saw that the others were doing 34. Joe feels that he suffers most from 
better than he, John 35. The men under me 
. Everytime he wasn’t invited, Ralph 36. Bud would rather do without 
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interview, he thought s. He always wanted to 
46. He is often at a loss 
orry after he 47. He often thinks of him 
1 1 1 ’ ‘ ‘ 


ibout him most was 18. W 


was overtime work to 


accent so 


ETION TEST 


company of . The people who worked in Jerry’s 
t like Bill because he was too department 
t that the men over him were Most of the time 
which got him into trouble . He was dominated by 
My worst fault 


irritating to be 
1id of When I have something to say and 


r davs others are around 


5 


vould have done anything to I enjoy 


. When they turned him down for the 
job, Bill 
Most people do not know that I 

. It is embarra sing 


. When they told him that the job may 


time he 
think my standards are 
thered Jack was their 


became angry when 
: 
his acquaintances , 
be too much for him, Donald 
neni . The main thing in my life 
Dick failed the course, he , 
. He thinks of himself as 
atest worry : 
Bere. . When they laughed at Fred he 
luck turned against him, joe , 
yer by: 5 . When they decided to put him under 
1 only . 
ales pressure, Frank 


nt mad when I would rather 
;. When the other men avoided him, Bob 
pt to complain about . My greatest ambition 
a good deal about 5. I suffer most from 
His mother . I often think about how I 
iragement made him >. The worst thing was 
st troubled by . I was happiest when 


ide a point of 99. When he thought that the odds might 
d could only be against him, Bill 


losophy of life is 100. My goals 
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THE BacKGROUND 


HE Army Rehabilitation Center 
(1, 2, 3) in which this disturbance 
occurred had been in operation 
and a half years without un- 
toward incident. It had been process- 
ing general prisoners, former soldiers 


three 


with sentences varying from one to 


seventy years and a suspended dis- 


honorable discharge, for restoration to 
Those not restored were trans- 
a disciplinary barracks or 
dishonorable discharge to 
civilian life. The inmates were re- 
ceived from Zone of the Interior guard- 
house (where they had been detained 
for such offenses as being AWOL, 
desertion, insubordination, larceny), 
P.O.E. guardhouse (for boat-jumping), 
and overseas disciplinary training cen- 
ters (for desertion to avoid hazardous 
duty, AWOL, operating black-markets). 

The inmates of the Pre-Honor Area, 
II, called rehabilitees, lived a life 
different from ordinary soldiers only in 
their confinement to a compound be- 
hind double barbed wire fences, sur- 
mounted by armed guard towers, and 
in that they did not receive any pay or 
allowances. They schooled in 
military vocational subjects, trained in 
military drill, given group therapy (a 
form of psychotherapy) daily for 50 
minutes, and worked half a day. Their 
vocational and educational training 
continued into the evening, from seven 
to nine o'clock, four nights a week. 
They saw two movies weekly, on Wed- 


duty. 
ferred to 
given a 


were 


nesday and Sunday nights. Becaus 
the involved nature of the administra: 
procedures and in order to 


“ , 
SMOKE 


those who couldn’t take it ” the polic 
the Center was to keep the rehabilit 
in the dark concerning their restorat 
prospects. This resulted in a stat 
tension and indecisiveness in the 
which was utilized, in group thera; 
and elsewhere, for therapeutic purp: 
In group therapy, in either hom 
geneous or heterogeneous groups 
from 15 to 75 rehabilitees, the 
examined in concert their emotional 
titudes both past and present, 
certain amount of insight and social 
tion of anti- and asocial individuals y 
achieved. The past and present aso 
and antisocial acts of the group mem 
bers were, in a contemplative manner 
examined and analyzed by the grou 
guided and encouraged by the tl 
In this process the rehabilit 


apist. 
his hostilities 


ventilated many of 
hates as he tried with the help of t! 
group and therapist to evolve for him 


with other people. 

After a stay in the processing 
(Pre-Honor Area) of three months, : 
decision as to restorability was made.’ 


Te 


1 The Center operated on the theray 
ciple that the inmates were confined in 
change their behavior patterns to a degt 
cient to permit successful reintegration int 
Servic Whether they had made this « 
was determined by a Classification Board 
basis of a comprehensive series of progres 
ports from the various departments, except [of 
the Group Therapy Department. 





His 
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lates, present in increasing 
were found to be non-restor- 
lmission because of gross per- 
lisorders—homosexuals, men- 
tives, and prisoners with 
ychopathology. However, the 
f the Center was to give most 
n the opportunity of a try for 
in the Pre-Honor Area. 
ice at the disciplinary bar- 
next prison to which they 
e transferred, resulted in a 
these non-restorables. 
nths prior to the disturbance, 
I was organized to accom- 
these individuals. This area 
nposed chiefly of individuals 
hiatric diagnoses of anti- and 
psychopathy, chronic alcohol- 
1 mental deficiency with 
traits. 
lived in the same institution 
! rejected their efforts toward 
As far as they were con- 
Center had classified them 


was organized under a 
T/Sgt., 50 years old, who 
army prison system train- 
firm discipline, fairness, and 
rship elicited favorable re- 
from the inmates. The atmos- 
this Area gradually changed 
of tension and rehabilitation 


1 


rison-like “settling down to 


inge in attitude was caused 
lack of the necessity to con- 
Army standards which had 
sent in the Pre-Honor Area. 
iates did not drill or move in 
nN, etc. 

absence of the Pre-Honor 


nsistence on personality change 


t to meet the stringent needs of 


side military environment—the 


had only to “ keep his mouth 


shut,” to conform superficially to the 
penal environment. 

3. Removal for the remainder of the 
inmate's stay at the Center of the goal 
of restoration to duty, and the in- 
dividual’s concern and drive toward 
that goal. This concern and drive were 
constantly present in practically all the 
inmates during their stay in the 
Pre-Honor Area. 

However, in Area No. 1, they “ built 
time the easy way,” a common state- 
ment of its inmates. 

The punishment barracks, located 
within Area No. 1, called Barracks No. 
37, was composed of ten wooden cells, 
5x9, without external window bars; 
each cell had an ordinary door with 
screen window, a cot, a mattress, and 
a blanket. The inmates confined in 
these cells received a monotonous diet, 
three times daily. One unarmed guard 
was stationed in the disciplinary 
barracks at all times. 

This barracks soon became a static 
catch-all and dumping ground for the 
dissenters. Most of these men had 
passed through the Pre-Honor Area 
rather rapidly because of their obvious 
unsuitability for restoration. 

Difficulty in the transfer to the dis- 
ciplinary barracks of the maximum 
custody inmates, i.e., those pronounced 
antisocial psychopaths and _agitative, 
paranoid personalities, eventually neces- 
sitated a “ bull pen” area for complete 
segregation of the worst offenders 
This “bull pen” was a barbed wire 
enclosure within the area, floored with 
large caliber rocks, upon which a pyram- 
idal tent was set up to shelter the 
inmates thus confined. The inmates 
received two regular meals daily, slept 
in cots with mattresses and blankets. 
The chief punishment factor was 
monotony. 

The closely knit organization, both 
structural and functional, of the Pre- 
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Honor Area, encompassing all of the of rich green grass. The well 
rehabilitee’s waking and sleeping hours, closely clipped athletic compound re 
had only a weak counterpart in Area  felicitously named Hope Field. 

No. 1. This area was run during the The barracks, while of CCC type. oj 
day by two enlisted men, the Area and unpainted, were kept extreme 
Sergeant (a T/Sgt.) and a guard for neat. They housed from 5 to ¢ 
the disciplinary Barracks No. 37. This mates each. In the process of ¢ 
guard was not responsible to the Area spreading the aggressive, 
Sergeant, but to the Custodial Office. agitative elements throughout 

The Area Sergeant had, as his chief from 5 to 12 were assigned to each 
assistant, an inmate chosen for tough- racks. This was done so that the mo; 
ness and responsiveness to authority. stable elements would keep them 
This inmate controlled the composition check. However, these inmates 
and operation of work details and his tended to clique together and ser 
devotion to duty was in large measure constant magnifiers of restless: 
dependent upon his special privileges They were fringe elements, phy 
and his desire for ascendancy over the as well as vocally. They were the 
other inmates. He appointed “tough- to leave the barracks for format 
ies” as barracks leaders, whose func- were agitated in rank, and lagged 
tion was to’secure smooth operation of the rear during marching. 

reveille and roll call formations, to turn Beneath this smooth, unruffled 
lights off and on, etc. These inmates terior, the aforementioned backgr 
could recommend punishment, and fermented slowly, and disor 

were usually backed up. The almost psychopathic behavior increased. 
inevitable concomitant of this practice 
was a fairly extensive system of “ stool 
pigeons,” whose chief motivations were The five chief factors which 

the “settling” of interpersonal ani- tributed to disorganization of this 
mosities and the advantages involved in were: 

an authoritative position with its con- 1. Insufficient work. About on 
sequent amenities of living. dred men worked eight hours d 

Area No. 1 shared with the other an ammunition dump about ten mil 
areas of the Center responsibility, from the Center. The rise of 
through membership on the governing population to above three hundred 
committees, for the operation of the sulted in an excess of men for det 
Center Broadcasting System, Station Housekeeping functions absorbed only: 
AWOL, which brought entertainment fraction of the remaining personnel 
and news broadcasts to each barracks. leaving about one hundred men id! 
In similar manner it contributed to Efforts were made to keep them bus 
the Center Sun, the weekly newspaper on “idle” work projects or “b 
published by the rehabilitees of all doggling.” The goldbricking wi 
areas. resulted was tolerated. 

The exterior of Area No. 1 was 2. A damming-up of the inma 
smooth; its physical features were the population, with retention of some for 
most pleasant in the Center, with con- longer than six months, resulted in 
trasting color schemes of multi-colored loss of the goal of transfer to a DB, 
flowers and bright whitewashed fences and another channel for restoration 
and rock gutters against a background Also the prospect for clemency (reduc 


Disorganizing Factors 





1 Pris 


ntence) was better at the 
the Rehabilitation Center, 
was considered — super- 
; static state also resulted in 
| backwash and heightened 
The old-timers organized 
‘ conniving.” 
time activ- 
PM to 10 The ath- 
im, volleyball and _ horse 
purely voluntary, and the 


small groups to 


system of ; 
leisure 
PM. 


nized 


lected in 

| instruments, cards, and 

A great deal of horseplay, 
parent physical injury, was 
n, and rnovement from bar- 
barracks freely enjoyed. Bed 
the roving patrol (guard) at 
d several times nightly was 
supervision of these men after 


of discipline increased as 

w to an end. There was a 
break in conformity to dis- 
Open conversation and shouted 
ications between the restless, 
lements in Barracks No. 37 

1 in the area were permitted 
irds. This resulted in a cir- 
ss of reinforcement of rest- 
with the inmates of Barracks 
in ever present and ready 
powder charge awaiting the re- 
of the mildest gripe impulse 


rigger mechanism. 


approaching end of the war 
in addition to a non- 
restlessness, a changed view- 

rning confinement; instead 


vith it, 


ng viewed as a means of safety 


battlefield it became one of 
Each inmate had the 
latent or overt, that the ces- 
hostilities lead to 
and to a oppor- 
toward self-expression during 


would 
greater 
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discipline within the organization were: 

1. Laxity of individual discipline, i.e., 
a decreasing number of men saluted 
when officers passed. This procedure, 
while not required of general prisoners, 
was the custom in the Rehabilitation 
Center in the Pre-Honor Area, and its 
discarding indicated discontinuity with 
soldierly concepts. The failure to stand 
at attention when an officer passed, 
which had been required of all general 
prisoners, was an even more significant 
breach of discipline which was tolerated 
by the Center’s officers. Tolerance of 
this led to its generalization. 

2. There was an increase in the num- 
ber of “gigs” for infraction of the 
Center’s rules disproportionate to the 
increase in the Area’s population. This 
increase was not the result of a “ bind- 
ing up” of discipline but of an effort 
to cope with a mounting number of 
infractions. A merit utilized 
in the Pre-Honor Area, had no applica- 
bility to Area No. 1 and carried no 
weight with the inmates; however, the 


system, 


most common disciplinary action was 
the taking of merits from inmates. 
Thus a trip to the Custodial Office was 
a joking instead of a serious matter to 
many of the inmates 

3. Unofficially, the inmates of the 
Area stated that groups of night raiders, 


or terrorists, made their appearance. 


These groups would consist of several 
“tough” Negroes who would physi- 
cally assault inmates in bed. Evidence 
of these assaults would be ascribed by 
the victims to falls, injuries on details, 


etc. 

4. Concealment of weapons and alco- 
hol was uncovered from time to time. 
Such concealment was accomplished 
with great ingenuity, and with the 
complicity and acquiescence of the en- 


tire Area. Cherry and raisin mash 


ment. were buried in large jugs, carefully 


stations of the breakdown of sodded over, removed and drunk with- 
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out knowledge of the authorities. Clubs highly mobile audiences and 
were also concealed within the Area. unrest was manifest. However, as ti; 
for bed check approached, the 
- moved into their barracks. At 9:5 
Tuesday night, August 14, 1945 ten minutes before bed check. 
The mood of the men throughout the lights out, two prisoners from the A; 
Center from 6 to 10 pm was affected by darted from behind a tree and scaled ; 
the news of the war’s end. However, brightest portion of the double b f 
in Area No. 1 the excitement was more wire fence. It was a daring act, 
apparent. The men collected in little won the expressed admiration of all 
knots, discussed the news, and espe- men as they rushed to the end of 
cially its relationship to their future. barracks closest the fence to w 
The question, “ What will happen to escape. In an effort to halt these 
us? ”, was constantly asked. All sorts mates, a tower guard fired ro row 
of immature, irrational solutions to the of 30-caliber ammunition from a , 
problems of general military prisoners bine. His fire was ineffective and | 
were offered by the inmates and spread rehabilitees shouted as he fired, “ 
with great rapidity as rumors. Re- can’t shoot them, the war is over.” 
marks of this sort were made: “The inmate later remarked, “ We all y 
civilians won’t let us be punished any over the fence with G and H.” 
more,” “ Whoever heard of a guy hav- A few minutes after the escay 
ing to pull ten years for ten days call of the Area was ordered 
AWOL?”, “This place would men in various stages of u 
like to keep us so they could make formed slowly in the Company 
money off our work.” In addition, Their comments included the 
about thirty of the men had been drink- ing: “ This is a waste of time, tl 
ing “cherrv mash” and a dozen were _ is over,” “ The hell with all 
obviously intoxicated. the war is over.” The more 
The Center’s broadcasting system, agitative elements remained in 
Station AWOL, transmitted news at the fringe of the slowly form 
broadcasts from a radio connected to a company and _ vocalized comp! 
national hookup. This particular pro- These men shouted, “Instead of 
gram described the way the news of why don’t they start getting us « 
the war’s end was being greeted in vari- here?,” “ When in... 
ous cities in the United States. The ing to get out of this... 
men grew more and more excited as The rehabilitee who was acting as | 
they felt the emotion described by the Area 1st Sergeant, in an effort to get 
announcer. Comments such as, “If I order, yelled “ Attention! ” About hal 
were in Times Square would I have _ the men responded, the others just st 
myself a time tonight,” or “What I and mumbled an occasional “ The ! 
would give to be in good old Chi,” with you.” Without getting all 
were made. All this was accompanied men at attention, he command 
with “kidding” remarks about what “Right face, forward march.” H 
one another’s wives or sweethearts were the men responded, the others just st 
doing. and laughed or talked. The men w 
The men collected in small groups responded looked around at the ot! 
or moved aimlessly about the Area. and finally stopped. Confusion 


T 


The “guardhouse lawyers” all had sulted and the general prisonet 


THe AcTION 
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was helpless. The 
1 the Company streets, in bar- 

some rocks at the 
ver where the guard who fired 


inmates 
threw 


ng inmates was stationed. 
Custodial Officer entered the 
| after a minute’s appraisal of 
1 told the men that roll call 
lificult to hold, that it would 
they returned to bed, and 
would discover who escaped at 
Instead of obeying, the in- 

led around talking, laughing, 
Also a few stones were 

one striking the leg of the 
Officer, but he made no 
for the most part slowly 
suggestion to return to the 
only a few persisted in 
moving from barracks to 
\s the group, except for its 
tive elements, was settling, a 
cidentally fired from one of 
towers. As if signaled, the 
ved en masse into the Com- 
t, yelling and protesting about 


1 
| 


as they moved aimlessly 
Custodial Officer was 
Executive Officer, but 

to talk the men into re- 
their barracks were futile. 
nsults flew through the air; 
d from barracks to barracks, 
the streets in an 
im. The Commandant en- 
{rea and was greeted with 
He made no com- 
t moved through the Area and 
the Custodial 


cks into 


nd “ Boos.” 


turned with 
after the Custodial Officer 
mmandant left the Area, a 
herapist entered. As he ap- 
t the gate to enter the Area, he 
eted by cheers and shouts to 
the hell out of here, we don’t 
to listen to that old stuff.” He 
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walked only ten feet down the Com- 
pany street toward a large crowd of 
general prisoners when a barracks win- 
and frame thrown in his 


dow were 


direction. He sidestepped them and 
walked toward the milling crowd as if 
nothing had happened. 
the shouted, 
“Throw him over 
“We 
don’t want to listen to him,” “ Get him 
the hell out of here.” He looked as 
calmly and confidently as possible at 
the men, and said, “ Do you guys want 
to give me two minutes of your time? ’ 
A loud discussion within the group fol 
lowed, with threatening remarks, more 


As he drew 
nearer, several of men 


“ Let’s kill him,” 


the fence where he belongs,” 


conciliatory ones, and some of approval. 
He turned to R, a strong aggressive in- 
mate who he knew had warm feelings 
toward him, and loud 
voice, “ R, haven't I always listened to 
the men? Do think you could 
quiet them long enough for me to say 
something? ” 
ders and said, “I'll try,” and jumped 
onto a box and yelled, “ Quiet down 


asked in a 
you 


R shrugged his shoul- 


you guys and let him speak.” 
As the 


group the rapist notice d 


the 


an especially 


group dis. ussed this, 
agitated inmate near his left with a 
large rock in his hand. As he made 
a threatening motion, another inmate 
grabbed his arm and said, “ Throw 
that at him and you get a punch on the 
jaw.” The therapist smiled gratefully 
at his defender and, as the Executive 
Officer, also in the Area 
removed this prisoner from the group, 
he turned to the inmates and yelled, 
listen and keep 
smiled at his 


at this time, 


“Listen you 
quiet.” The 
efforts, but nobody moved to stop the 
Executive Officer and the prisoner he 
removed from the group and was tak- 


guys, 
inmates 


ing in the direction of the Custodial 
Office. Several drunks weaved in. and 
out of the crowd and one approached 
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the group therapist and shook his hand 
and said, “It was a great fight.” The 
group therapist laughed good naturedly 
and asked him if he would like to hear 
what he had to say. He readily agreed, 
and the group quieted down to listen 
to the conversation between the group 
therapist and the drunk. 

Turning to the group, the therapist 
said, “Tonight, wherever there are 
soldiers, they are asking questions. 
They want to know when they are go- 
ing to get out of the Army, just as you 
are wondering when you will be re- 
leased from the Center. Would you 
like to try to figure it out?” 

The group shouted agreement and 
several men yelled, “ At ease, let him 
talk.” He continued by saying, “ You 
fellows have to decide whether or not 
you want to cooperate. We understand 
and appreciate how you feel. We can’t 
say what is going to happen to you be- 
cause we aren’t sure ourselves. This 
much I can tell you. You will be pro- 
cessed and evaluated sooner or later by 
people who will be interested in your 
ability to cooperate and get along with 
other people. Do you think your 
present behavior. is going to impress 
these people in your favor? ” 

Some of the men booed, and others 
yelled, “Shut up, we don’t want to 
listen to that old shit.” Some of the 
less antagonistic men shouted, “At 
ease, let him speak.” The group 
therapist asked the men what they 
hoped to gain by their behavior; if they 
wanted to just yell, if they wanted to 
storm the fence, or if they wanted any- 
thing. They seemed confused and un- 
decided, and about fifteen of them 
started to complain about their not 
being restored to duty. 

T, a restless inmate, yelled, “I was 
a good soldier and * worked hard in 
the Army but you didn’t restore me 
because I didn’t kiss anyone’s ass.” 


Several members laughed and g, 
yelled, “That is right,” “The 
screwed us all.” Others . 
Christ’s sake, are we going to lig 
to his noise again?” T 
antagonistically to the group, “ Shut 

if anybody has anything to say 

me, say it to my I ain’t aft 
of anybody.” The members of 
group continued to mill about, agitar 
made threatening remarks, others com. 
plained about the unfairness of 


said, 


13 
yelled 


race. 


The intoxicated members of the ¢g 
moved drunkenly from one man t 
other, shaking hands, laughing 
yelling, “ To hell with everything, | 
war is over.” 

The group therapist motioned 
several of the more 
prisoners and to several of the 
knew had only short sentences. 
gathered around him and the 


moved in and out of this smaller gr 


positive, 


with an occasional inmate staying on 
to agree or disagree to what was being 
discussed. The rest of the men moved 
aimlessly about, entering and leaving 
barracks, calling one another names a1 
making nasty remarks about the Center 
and its personnel. In this smail group, 
the group therapist explained to th 

more or less select inmates the cons 
quences of the Area’s behavior, its per 
sonal implications, and asked them t 
help in getting the men to return | 
their barracks. They gave limited con- 
sent and he told them he would leave 
and give them an opportunity to wor 
on the men. 

As the group therapist wal 
of the Area accompanied by 
Executive Officer, there weren't 
rocks thrown and only a few insolent 
remarks. The men had quieted down 
considerably and the Sergeant Ar 
Commander entered the Area. He ais 
talked to the men and explained the 
consequences of their behavior. The; 


ked out 


ACG 
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{rea Commander they wanted 
n the punishment barracks to 


full ration men on 
ent receive only a half ration). 
them he couldn’t promise any- 
would voice their complaint 
Custodial Officer. The men 
oved off to bed and only small 
men were noisy. In a half 
the inmates had entered their 
for the 


(some 


and remained there 


Morning 


men appeared for roll call in the 
9 outward unusual 
[hey were called out, one bar- 
) time, because of a moderate 
rain, the customary practice. 
rmation was adhered to ade- 
but there was a nonspecific 
muttering quality to the group. 
f the men went through the 
. second round of breakfast, an 
procedure. The men from 
nishment barracks were also in 
mess hall for breakfast. Prior to 
kfast, the agitative, insurgent ele- 
its in the Area had entered the bar- 
s, threatened and warned the 
leave, and, after the guard’s 
rture, released all the inmates of 
nishment barracks. The dozen 
confined in the punishment 
joined their liberators in the 
s of tearing down all doors, push- 

ng furniture around, etc. 
Included in this group was P, a par- 
larly violent, physically powerful in- 
t whose extreme antisocial para- 
views, strong lungs, dishevelled 
ppearance, and contagious, expressive 
inner made him a focal point in re- 
intorcing and rallying the rebellious 
nge. His extreme willingness to per- 
violent acts without regard to 
ture consequence and his physical 
to back up his threats resulted 


with no 


| 
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in both a cowing of the mild and a 
reinforcement of the disruptive. 
Efforts by the Area Commander to 
stop the constant muttering in the mess 
hall by the order “ At ease ” 
less, with only transitory response to his 
orders. No efforts were made to punish 
The men left 
their 


were fruit- 


disobedience. the mess 
hall and 
without 
work call. 
sive movement 
racks and small knots of men gathered 
in the Company street, latrines, and 
barracks. 

The trustees from the Area, 80 in 
generally 


returned to barracks 
further incident, to 

There was, however, exces- 
from barracks to bar- 


await 


number, all “short timers,” 
left the Area 
work formation 
was made to stop the egress of the 
trustees from the Area but several of 
the trustees turned in their pledge cards 
to join the agitative knots. 

Groups of men stood in the usual 
location awaiting work call. When the 
whistle by the inmate assistant to the 
Area Commander sounded, there was 
movement by the majority of the in- 
mates to join these men. This set up vo- 
cal protest by the agitative elements and 
shouts of, “ Get the .. . . back in here,” 
“You're asking for it,’ “We'll get 
you,’“G...d...brownnosing .. .,” 
“You won't restore,” “It’s a holiday, 
we were promised the day off.” 

The efforts by some of the barracks 
leaders to clear their barracks into the 
street for work call were met by pas- 
sive resistance expressed in, “I’m 
tired,” and “ Sit down and shut up,” the 
strength of the comment depending 
upon the relative “toughness” of the 
responder and the barracks leader. 
Several of the barracks leaders them- 
selves declined to join the work 
formation. 

The group assembled in the street 
gradually broke forrnation and joined 


whistle for 
effort 


before the 
sounded. No 
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the men in the barracks, in the latrines, 
and on the paths. A small group (12) 
walked to the gate and asked to see 
the Custodial Officer. The last ele- 
ments of this group were threatened 
and denounced by insurgent inmates 
who had by this time knotted in the 
vicinity of the gate. Several inmates 
were turned back by the sight of rocks 
in the hands of these groups and threats 
of future punishment. 

The inmate assistant to the Area 
Commander and the Area Commander 
by this time found themselves helpless 
in their attempts through whistles and 
shouted orders to assemble the work 
formation. From this point on con- 
fusion reigned; the inmates moved aim- 
lessly, freely, even into the office of the 
Area Commander. They addressed the 
Area Commander in familiar terms, 
laughed at his attempts to reason with 
them, but performed no assaultive acts, 
verbal or physical, toward him or his 
inmate assistant. 

Deliberate acts at variance with the 
rules of the Area were performed. In- 
mates laughingly strolled and lay down 
on the grass, kicked over several low 
fences, walked in and out of the mess 
hall, pulled up a few flowers, gathered 
in the latrine, lounged around on the 
barracks porch, laughing and waving 
at people passing by outside the 
enclosure. 

During this time additional security 
on the periphery of the Area was 
posted, but no attempts were made to 
scale the fence. Inmates shouted to 
people passing by comments such as, 
"Ae Ds ce ceca Oe OO 
Georgie (The Center Commandant), 
stay on the ball six months and we'll 
restore you,” counting cadence for him 
as he walked. “Hey, Mac, we need 
group” (a reference to group psy- 
chotherapy). “Maj. ... promised us 
the day off.” Several guard NCO’s 
entered the Area freely without any 


show of violence by the inmates, wi 
would gather in clusters about 
attempting to justify their condy 


stating frequently that they we, 


promised the day off by Maj. H., 


The most frequent threat toward 4 
NCO’s and officers was a castrative op 


This type of activity continued 


through the noon meal, which was 


exceptionally good one: roast beef, corp. 


on-the-cob, mashed potatoes, 


gravy, ice cream, iced tea. The mex 


formation was entirely disrupted 
the inmates jocularly insisted that 


mates released from the punishment 


barracks pass through the line sever 
times and sit at a “table of honor 
The “toughest” men ate first. 

inmate mess personnel stayed at tl 


posts throughout the entire disturbance, 


treating the disturbance as a field 
for the others. The Area Command 
was present at the mess formation, 
was helpless in any effort to 
discipline. 

At the time of the usual after: 
work call, 1:00 pm, the Custodial Off 


cer, over the barracks broadcasting sys 


tem, made an appeal to reason wit! 
threats of any sort—“ Come to 
senses, go to work, and _ let’s 
this foolishness.” The insurgents 1 


sponded with jeers; the others remained 


passively resistant. Groups of inmat 
lay under shade in various portions 


the Area, calmly preparing to cool off 


for the rest of the afternoon. 


At 1:05 pM, bedding was moved from 


the punishment barracks. At 1:16 


pv 


smoke rose from the downwind end of 


this barracks and the riot and fire siren 


was sounded by the guards. In 


minute and a half, a fire engine, bearing 


the 
Lit 


German POW firemen, was in 


» 


Area. The men in Area No. 1, except 


for occasional expostulations at 


the 
t 


guards, moved in order to the region of 


Hope Field, leaving behind onl) 
small number of men in the outlyin 
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ng the Rehabilitation Cen- 
(The inmates had been 
through fire drill to go to 


n case of fire.) 


fire was being put out by 


Fire Department, truckloads 
150 MP’s with clubs, shot- 
es, and 30 cal. MG’s began 


Off 


\ 1 


] 


The Post Commander also 
mpanied by various Provost 
icers. Military Police from 
ined the guards of the 
they moved in good order 
a, combing it barracks by 
rd Hope Field, with clubs 
shotguns. No resistance 
by any of the inmates. 
risoners remaining in the 
were assembled at 1:20 PM 
nce between Areas 1 and 
re jovial, happy appearing 
sitting or standing on the 
was a noticeable differ- 
n the extreme tension and 


the guards and the flippant, 


ttitude of the inmates. 


Director of Group Therapy 


+} 


S 


wn the road, there were 
sh shouts of “We _ need 
ipt. A came here to give 
“These guys need plenty 
When Capt. A did not 
y quieted down until his 
rived. A loud cheer, with 
rose from the crowd. 


| minutes later the guards were 
strategic posts, and the Cus- 


thes 


r walked to within a few 
group and raised his arm 
They quieted and looked 


expectantly. He called four 
staccato manner. The men 
walked quickly to the place he 
ted 


Several of these prisoners 


extremely apprehensive but the 
ilked cockily. The Custodial 
was joined by the Executive 


U 


nd 


Li 


tl 


) 
i 


the Area Commander, and 
ey called several more in- 


mates from the group, the last of 
whem was P, the inmate referred to 
earlier. 

P walked to the line of six inmates 
in a sullen, desperado-like manner. He 
was pale and sweaty and breathed 
somewhat heavily. His right forearm 
was held unnaturally and a slight bulge 
was noticeable on its posterior inner 
aspect. He stood with his legs apart, 
looking defiantly at the authorities 
ranged along the road. He shouted 
toward them, “ The first man lays a 
hand on me will get his.... 
head bashed in.” 

The Post Provost Marshal walked 
over to the group and in a loud, clear, 
businesslike voice assigned six guards 
to take the men through the gate and 
told them that the first inmate to make 
an untoward move would be shot. The 
Sergeant in charge of the guards 
shouted “March,” and the inmates 


promptly started to move, single file. 


P, who had been facing the same direc- 
tion as the inmates, turned away from 
the group. He made a sudden motion 
toward a guard with an Mz MG 
“ srease ” gun, behind the file. A guard 
to his left fired with a shotgun at his 
right lower chest. P grabbed at the 
wound, a blank and astonished look on 
his face, leaned forward, and sank to 
the ground. Capt. A, a physician, ran 
over immediately. A guard shouted 
“Get away from there.” Capt. A un- 
covered the wound. P, in a clear, con- 
versational, rational tone, asked him to 
take the club out of his sleeve. As 
Capt. A did this, he asked P why he 
did it (the act). P said, without 
emotion, “I just wasn’t going with 
them. I didn’t think I would get shot 
though.” Capt. A asked him whether 
he thought he had “asked for it.” P 
said, “ Yes.” He asked Capt. A 
whether it always hurt so much to get 
shot, his face showing pain. During 
this conversation, Capt. A removed 
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pieces of GI towel from the periphery 
of the large buckshot wound, through 


which fragments of liver and rib were * 


showing. P went into shock about 50 
seconds after being wounded. 

About a minute after the shooting, 
the Post Commander walked over to 
the 150 inmates sitting along the line 
of the fence, who had become extremely 
quiet and subdued during the entire 
proceeding, and motioned them to 
draw together in a closer group. They 
responsed readily and anxiously. He 
told them in a loud, clear voice about 
his army experience of 29 years, to the 
effect that “ You can’t beat the Army.” 
He asked them for their grievances. 
Several inmates shouted querulously 
but respectfully that “ They don’t treat 
us like men.” An argument between 
the Post Commander and the inmates 
resulted; more discussion followed. 
The Post Commander ended by say- 
ing, “I will meet you more than half- 
way. Form a committee, one man 
from each barracks to meet me in my 
office.” 

After he finished, the Custodial 
Officer formed the men into their bar- 
racks platoons. on command and 
marched them to work formation. 
They appeared generally cowed and 
anxious. 


ANALYSIS 
I. Upon a groundwork of 


A. 356 men—psychopaths (asocial and 
antisocial), mental defectives, im- 
matures, and _ alcoholics, who 
exhibited 
1. Short-term values 
2. Hypersuggestibility 
3. Wide mood swings 
4. Defective ability to 

experience 

. Projective type of thinking 

. Infantile and adolescent behavior 
patterns 


profit by 


B. Living condition of 
1. Static life 
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Increased insecurity 


2. Recession ot goal (D—D 


clemency) 
4.“Lack of 

administration 
5. Lack of work and no d 


recognit 


Resulted in intensification of their ; 


sonally “inherent” nonspecific rest; 


ness. 


Tuesday Night 
A. Spread of restlessness was fa 
by 
1. Functional factors: 
a. Great deal of free tim: 
communication purposes 
5. Free communication 
restless members 
C. Permissivene Ss, 
1) Disciplinary 
luting, etc.) 


admini trat 


let-down 


2. Physical factors: 
a. Central position of punishment 
barracks 

1) Open 
tween its 


communication 
inmates 
other prisoners. 


B. Restlessness was brought to a hig 
point by 
1. Victory rejoicing broadcast 
2. Excitement over escape and shot 
3. Liquor ingestion 


III. Disorganized behavior manifested 


(celebration 
with rand 


A. Milling about 
street and barracks 
behavior. 

B. Disobedience of inmate authorities 
by an antisocial minority. 

C. Finally, disobedience and disrespect 
toward commissioned authority. 

D. The appearance of consistently 
antisocial voices. 


. But with a temporary return to accept 


able institutional behavior Tuesday 


night. 


Wednesday Morning 


. Attainment of state similar to that of 


-f 


previous nights with successful @ 

obedience by minority of inmate a 

thority when called to work detail 

with . 

A. Rapid communication to suggest 
restless majority, and 


VI. Complete break with discipline and 


tradition manifested by 
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arity with officers and EM 
al to obey orders. 
< of regard for consequences. 
nce of “ holiday” 
under 


fore as the basic 


but with overt 
ial action, manifested in 


re of punishment bar- 


nies 
of inmates there. 


ind desk 


pulling down of 


there. 
nces and some 


with 


inge from “holiday” 
lization of consequences 


fire and show of 


rormer inmat 


; . 
communicability of 


rom antisocial minority 
rity. 
lated intransigeance (Inmate 


antisocial in 
dual not significantly com 


or extreme 


nicated to others: decreased 
ntification with him 


f 


rmation of majority 


con 


rit’ 


INTERPRETATION 
most prisons, the relative calm 
1 No. 1 was the result of control 
desires of the inmates by 
idual superegos and by the 
nal substitutes for this, the 
ind discipline imposed from 
controlling factors 
ped and disorganized gradu- 
ver a period of six months, 
rapid coincidental climax of 
the night of the victory over 


These 


, generalized unrest, stemming 

he unrealized ego desires of each 
mutually reinforced, made 
This was intensified by 

f the end of the war, leading 
random, rejoicing move- 

and behavior, still within the 
iter bounds of institutional propriety. 


spirit of 
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The escape at that time with the ap- 
pearance of “malevolent” authority in 
the form of rifle shots precipitated a 
psychological breakthrough in the least 
organized individuals, with loss of self- 
control and critical understanding and 
subsequent free, vigorous and colorful 
expression of basic attitudes. 

The heightened group rapport, which 
had been on the rise as a result of the 
emotionally binding events of the eve- 
ning, led to rapid, unwitting, non- 
basic 


rational dissemination of the 


mood of those most vocal and disor 
ganized individuals. Aiding this was 
the ease of communication present in 
the Area. Rumors (formulated common 
vishes) spread with extreme rapidity, 


aiding in the establishment of the 


disorganized mood. 

The structural organization during 
the disturbance regressed to the most 
primitive level with physical prowess 
as the ultimate determinant of position 
and influence. Group members mani- 
fested a generalized, nonspecific urge 
to act with random behavior. Coupled 
with the breakdown of the ordinary 
ways of life, there was an extreme in- 
tensification of criticism of established 
values and institutions. 


The emotional shock of the appear- 
and the F 
authority was followed by an immediate 


ance of the fire show of 
appearance of the superego formula- 
both 


institutional variety. 


tions, individual and of the 
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INTRODUCTION 

State University is a relatively 

small institution, with a prewar 

peak load of two thousand stu- 
dents. It is located in a village which 
has a non-student population of fifteen 
hundred, and the life of the village is 
encompassed by the university. 

For several years prior to Pearl 
Harbor the student sex ratio was ap- 
proximately even. But during the war 
this ratio was severely unbalanced in 
favor of women students, so that the 
normal round of student activities was 
disrupted. 

The academic year 1945-46 was the 
period of transition. While women 
were still in the majority, one-third of 
population were men. 
Fraternities and sororities were re- 
organizing. Veterans, most of whom 
were former male students, were re- 
turning constantly throughout the 
academic year. The prewar rating- 
dating complex, as well as the various 
student organizations, were being re- 
established. It is with this transitional 
period that the present study is 
concerned. 

The student population 
fairly homogeneous. At least 
thirds of the students are Protestant, 
and an even higher proportion are from 
rural non-farm homes. In the main, 
the rest are Catholics and students of 
Greek extraction whose homes are in 


the student 


remains 
two- 


the few small cities in the state: abo 
10 per cent are Jews, almost 


whom come from a large metropolitap 
area outside the state. The student 
social-class background is even mor 
homogeneous: lower middle class (fa. 
thers being retail store operators, small- 
town lawyers, teachers, clergymen, or 
doctors), and working class. Only in the 
case of the Jewish students is econom 
status of any magnitude represented 
Since Y State is located on the per 
phery of the belt of high-prestige, 
privately endowed, eastern 
institutions of higher learning, the sons 
and daughters of wealthy families ir 
the state go elsewhere to college. For 
present purposes, the one outstanding 
fact concerning Y State is that its stu 
dents are in attendance not to mainta 
a familially ascribed socio-econom« 
status, but, instead, to acquire a degree 
as a device to achieve a status con- 
siderably in advance of that represented 
at the present time by their individual 
families. 

It is the thesis of this paper that 1! 
local campus has __ intensified 
general-cultural values, soctal succes 
and career security, to such a degree, 
and with such peculiar ramifications, 
that specifically local problems of 
adjustment are engendered for all stu- 
dents; and further, that, no matter 
what emotional problems may _ have 
been developed prior to college ¢t- 
trance, the experience of being 3 


ONne-SEX 
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ds co channelize all conflicts 
two streams. 
listic exposé is intended. 
nion of the writers that the 
lata could be well nigh 
in many state colleges the 
And if certain personal- 
problems arise while in 
at Y State, the institution 
“to blame” for this fact. 
tor conjunction which is 
the backgrounds of the 
their dominant motiva- 
to college, that impinge 
and 


ivities 
Sale 
i 


student 
1 no one planned 
over which the admin- 


culty have little control. 


Tue METHOD 


paper comprises the co- 
of a sociologist and a 
hologist, both of whom 
and independently, ac- 

ht into the general situation 
The clinician’s entire file 


and 


tudies, for both men 


] 
ail 


year 


gathered during 
1945-49, 
mined. Most. of the stu- 
1 had been given a 


Was SYS- 


4 
\ical tests, and a brief his- 


had been assembled. 


data were gathered for 
nd not research purposes, 
com- 
cases for whom com- 

mn, including diagnostic 

or all, and medical histories 
ts from prominent consultants 


s available. For obvious 


1 ] = = 
| possible to taDduiate 


for whom complete in- 
s available tended to be 
The 


less 


ll stu other cases 
matter rept ted relatively 


rmns—worry over poor grades, 


severe con- 


onflicts with parents, minor 


adjustments, poor study 
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habits, etc. Even so, the range of in- 
formation afforded here was invaluable 
in reconstructing the student’s social 
world and the range of his problems, 
although, because of the small number 
of cases available, they were not treated 
statistically. 

For comparative study, the data for 
the case load were reduced to fifteen 


items in each case: 


Be Race 
Age 
Sex Ve 
of service experience) 
Description of family 
] 


1 
relations! 


teran? (If so, brief description 


orientation, in 


ciuding 1p with parents 
siblings 


thnic group 


Items 1, 2, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 are 
what might be termed “population seg- 
ments,” any conceivable combination 
of which is crudely diagnostic for the 
sociological study of personality trends 


(4). Because of the relative homo- 
geneity of the student population, of 
these, only 2, 5, and 6 were found to 
be significant for comparative purposes. 

In themselves, these “population seg- 
ments,” either singly or in combination, 
do not comprise behavior-trend causes. 
They serve as rough indices to certain 
conjunctures of personal-social experi- 
item 4, 


ence, directly impinging upon 


VIn wr the entire 112, b 
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for example, which was found to be, in 
conjunction with items 10 and 12, most 
immediately diagnostic of adjustment 
or maladjustment within the campus 
social world. 

The writers also had access to stu- 
dent reports as well as personal relation- 
ships with many students outside the 
clinic—students who aided immeasur- 
ably in the construction of a picture of 
the campus world. 


Campus VALUES 

Social Success 

The Y State College milieu repre- 
sents a startlingly sharp, consistent core 
of late-adolescent values which in itself 
foists certain problems upon all stu- 
dents, regardless of individual back- 
grounds, assets and liabilities. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the dominant 
tone of campus life is a competition 
for prestige that pales anything these 
youngsters have ever experienced and, 


in some ways, anything they are ever 
likely to experience after graduation. 
While the dominant projected value 
is career-security, the dominant values 


experienced in current social inter- 
action are social and_ recreational, 
similar to those of the high-school 
world they have just left: first and 
foremost, physical attractiveness; and, 
in the following order,—‘“smoothness” 
(a secure knowledge of campus folk- 
ways, badinage, and the ability to look 
and act the part of the Hollywood- 
conceived collegian, or what is known 
locally as “sophistication”); demon- 
strated ability to date high-prestige 
members of the opposite sex; member- 
ship in a fraternity or sorority; holding 
elective positions in the round of stu- 
dent activities and, especially in the case 
of the men, participation in major 
sports; and, finally, ability to dance 
well. 

Campus competition, although sim- 
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ilarly motivated, is more intensiy 

all embracing than that in the 
schools. There is no home or 
munity life to serve as a retreat faa 
personal student rivalry. The instity, 
tional community is the community 
Eating, dating, sleeping, talking, study. 
ing, all are carried on in concert wi: 
one’s peers. Students, even those 
high campus prestige, frequently com. 
plain of living in a goldfish bowl. Ang 
for the obvious social rejects there ar 
few, if any, substitute or compens 
activities. 

Willard Waller (10) 
scribed the “rating-dating complex 
found in another state college. The Y 
State campus is its counterpart. § 
dents “rate” or not on the basis of the 
criteria enumerated above, and the 
student world revolves about those wh 
do rate. But in some ways Waller has 
either failed to apportion emphasis ¢ 
rectly or the local campus differs some 
what from the one he has described 
The twin focal points of local student 
competition are student activities 
dating, but one factor is a virtually in- 
fallible index to success in both- 
physical attractiveness. The extent to 
which this is true would be difficult 
exaggerate.” Physical attractivenes 
seems to be the basic determinant, not 
only of campus success, but also of the 
self-conception which these youngsters 
derive of themselves through social in- 
teraction. Since this is so crucial to the 
central thesis of this paper, the explana- 
tion of its paramount importance must 
perforce be somewhat lengthy. 


has 


merely emphasize 
through 


attention 


2The campus world 
standard which is_ universal 
society, but to which insufficient 
been paid. Zachry, however, has gauged it 
rectly (12, pp. 32-33). 

In modern adolescent groupings, the gratifying 
body-image affords the initial assurar \ 
enables youngsters to acquire easily the 
prestige—a secure knowledge of peer-group 
ability to dance well, an air of “sophistication 
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W 


intenance 
eparing for a high-prestige 
ssion with reasonable assurance of 
eving that goal. 


nKIng 


uspected of studying dili- 


llent 


tudent 


PATTERN OF 


average intelligence of the 
population is much higher 
onal average, because of 
kground experience they 
derable political naiveté. 
llectual accomplishment 
inds universal student 
juiring high grades, and 
limitations if 


re- 


its 
student is a 


has 


1 


“intellectual group,” 
urban campuses, is not- 
Intellectuality affords no 
scape, even to rationalize 
on the campus scale of 
nt youngsters who are 


play the 


~ 


tractive also 


inveighing 


had 


student, 


lues of her peers, 


y of eighty-three individuals 
dormitory, only eight attend 
imbarton Oaks, which is 
lay; if a showing of 

d out of a student 

d are interested in a 

n Woods given by a well 


st—is this not proof? 


ampus life is rather anti- 


abundantly indicated in 


ers, speech. This is, of 
ell-defined culture trend, 


part by the different type 


1 in attendance since 


I. Prior to that time, the 


population was made up largely 
lass and upper middle-class 


a “cultured” background, 


king a cultural embellishment 


of a 


high ascribed 


But the newer 


population does not have the 


kground for “culture,” its members 


interested in the process of ac- 
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quiring a degree, but merely what they 


hope the degree be used for— 
success-striving, little 
that they will succeed. Add to this the 


fact that there is little intrinsic connec- 


can 


with assurance 


tion between the work required of 


them and their present and future prob- 
lems as they view them—getting a job, 


a mate, impressing others, making 


money—their boredom and _ insecurity 
during their hiatus of “tolerated para 
Reuter (9) 
understandable. 


While 


uly in 


sitism,” as called it, is 


social success is measured 
terms of extracurricular ac- 
ties, this is not so charatceristic of 

State as of 
Harvard and Yale. In the last analysis, 
a high place in the rating-dating com- 
plex determines primary 
locally.* It 


tends to overshadow all other reality. 


institutions such as 


the goal 


within campus society, 


Time and again this comment occurs 
in the clinician’s notes: “the youngster 
needs success defined in social terms” 
and this means acquiring prestige in 
dating more than anything else. 

At the same time, sex, in and of it- 


self, is a purely secondary considera- 
tion, even to the men. Except in one 


se, every single one of the specifically 


the Ivy League schools 
differences, however In ex 


of Harvard social 


competitiy 
rr could almost be discussing Y 
. « the 
existence in vacuum, and 
the pressures and frustrations resulting from rival 
competitions for strictly distinctions, 
which are geared 
and for 


ness 


the age selection, ‘parasitic’ 


a sort of socio political 


academic 
in with eventual occupational 
adjustment, purely prestige 
and And the proximity of 
Radcliffe makes for a Cambridge rating-dating 
Y State only in the 
image to social 
rating-dating 


more social 


success” (p. 322). 


complex which differs from 
slight shift in emphasis f 


rom bod 
there is 


class. At Yale 


complex, but there is the emphasis upon 
} estige j 1 


social pr derived from club membership, 
fraternity life, senior honorary society (3). With 
regard to the primary importance of peer-group 
acceptance in determining mental health in college 
there ie universal agreement. Cf. Demerath (2). 


no campus 


same 
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sexual problems presented in the clinic Career Security 
throughout the academic year 1945-46 No matter how vague the outlip 
was bound up with social rejection and the future job-world may be in oil 
consequent loss of emotional security. parison with the sharply ‘Clear comes 
The desire for prestige, to belong, ts so present, the constant theme of Wily 
strong that it blots out any conscious make it?” is bound up with projec 
consideration of organic frustration. hopes and presentiments which 
The use of sex to further prestige is, constant companions of all students 
of course, no simple goal. However “Will I make it?” refers to many thinos 
much these youngsters, because of what —passing courses, attaining campu 
Waller called “pluralistic ignorance,” prestige, establishing a happy marriage 
may distrust the motives of members of finding a secure, remunerative job wir} 
the opposite sex, and however much _ middle-class status; but in large m, 
their dates, romances, and even one-sex ure “Will I make it?” refers to lous 
friendships may be formed with one regarding the as yet untested career 
eye on the prestige to be won or lost The career is a projected goal, and 
in any given relationship, they are at most students are living in a present 
the same time reaching for emotional day world of recreational values which 
security. Their hard-boiled verbaliza- ill prepares them for the coming 
tions (e.g., “Somebody holds the flam- struggle. Except in very few instances 
ing hoop and somebody jumps the men do not intend to follow their 
through: I never liked jumping.”) fathers’ careers, so that they receive 
typically and uneasily cover a yearning neither advice nor financial backing 
for understanding, loyalty, affection. (their parents are sacrificing heavily t 
However deviously and _ tortuously put them through college) in anything 
handled, and however traumatic in undertaken beyond college. The col 
outcome, their affectional relationships lege is not primarily a vocationd 
are in part designed to bridge the gap school; like others of its kind it i 
between family-centered adolescence easily attempting to balance a tradi 
and marriage-centered adulthood. tional “cultural” curriculum along with 
Emotional security is a universal jerry-built job-preparation additions for 
personal motivation, even though it is youngsters who have no use for the 
not a campus value. Nevertheless, former except as a prestige label, and 
although there may be individual ex- who must take a great deal of cours 
ceptions, when the student body is con- work which has little connection with 
sidered as a whole, the campus value of their projected careers. So there is a 
social success blots out the search for great deal of insecurity regarding the 
emotional security when the two are future, complicated in most cases bj 
not linked together. Student inform- a feverish desire to make good because 
ants unanimously concur that the of sacrifices parents are making to send 
majority of students do not date at all them to college, sacrifices which are 
on campus. In a milieu such as this not being made in silence. 
there can be little emotional security in Insecurity is accompanied 
a love relationship which is covertly or piileisteilie. inte dit dele 
openly disparaged by one’s peers. who have worked in factories and garages 
Truly, the rating-dating complex is ‘¥™Mer vacations, and who state the 


¢ bourgeois case against manual labor I 
the stuff of tragedy. like it: you get your hands dirty.” 


by an 
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of the job we 


rid. 


For the 


f the total 112 cases who are 
ho answered the question, 


me do you expect to make 


from now?” on the White 


Blank, the average sum 


$5000 per annum! Also, 


have no foreknowledge of 


ratic re lity 


wh 


ich_ the 


ipational structure repre- 


the men, and also those 


ontemplate a career other 


ge, express the hope of se- 


in which they can be 


ir own bos 


ses—this in a 


economic individualism is 


way to collectivism. 


the conten 


t of 


courses 


to the majority of students, 


represent the only competi- 


ri | . bs 
of probable future success 


them. Considerable con- 
here, for in the campus out- 
i ” (1Le., social rejects ) 


Nevertheless, even 


s hang-out habitués respect 
“rate” who also make the 
Particularly in the case 
and most particularly in 
the veterans, who have a 


of having “lost time,” prob- 
grades, mediocre reading 
rse vocabulary, often become 


otional problem 


S. 


yup, the women are not so 


with grades in terms of the 
As a group, 
iore identified with their par- 
y tend to be more concerned 
men with “having to make 
use of the sacrifices my par- 


the men. 


making.” But 


most 


of the 


wnticipating marriage as the 


reer, so that the relative, com- 
t men looms 
- 

ll else in terms of the projected 


ibility to attrac 


al, 


investigation, 


one 


problem 


area frequently discussed in books 
dealing with the problems of college 
students proved to be, relatively, of 
slight importance. The following state- 
ment is quoted because it is typical of 
the literature: 


One sees in college students as they pass 


from the freshman to the senior year a pro 
gressive tendency to cast aside established 
principles and previously accepted authori 


tative guides of conduct... . T 


proves disastrous for some and result: 


] 


degree of personality disorganization 


Y State College, because of the fairly 
consistent rural-Protestant background 
or its students, should logically fit this 
picture, provide a real test of the gen- 
eralization. But the problem rarely 
shows up at the clinic, and when it does 
the referent is found to be pe rsonal, not 
ideological. Why? 

The state college milieu has been suf- 
ficiently described to indicate the 
primary concern forced with self-con- 
sciousness, an extreme manifestation of 
something which is rife in modern 
society. While all social values reflect 
back on the self-image, are used to 
bolster up or detract from the self- 
image, in the case of “objective think- 
ing” the interconnection between self 
and social value is often tenuous and 
indirect. In the local milieu, given the 
two primary, the supreme motivations 
of local social success and ultimate in- 
dividual career success, there is a 
notable lack of concern with anything 
which does not directly impinge upon 
self-goals and self-conceptions. The 
question of Genesis vs. organic evolu- 
tion fails to come alive; it is a matter 
of indifference; it has no conceivable 
relation to how one rates on campus, 
to whether one will marry or not, how 
much money one will make on the job, 
etc. In this the local milieu is merely 
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at 
an intensified version of an individ- 
ualistic general culture. 

Where a real attitude change is tak- 
ing place, the direct self-referent is 
obvious. For example, a _ French- 
Canadian veteran, with poor pre- 
college training, of less than average 
ability, expressed an overweening am- 
bition. He “has had difficulty in assert- 
ing myself and commanding respect,” 
and he “has no interest in world news,” 
(sic) yet he also states that he is be- 
coming concerned “about the meaning 
of life, democracy, and religion, and I 
have found it difficult to make friends 
on campus. I don’t feel college is for 
me.” The context of the interview 
makes obvious that his questioning of 
sacrosanct verbal symbols is directly 
connected with failure to actualize self- 
conceptions and self-goals. A concern 
with social and philosophical issues can 
be used purposefully to redirect one’s 
conflicts when they are not so severe 
but that they can be redirected, and 
when one has the intellectual capacity 
to make them a source of self-aggran- 
dizement, and, what is equally impor- 
tant, when one can identify himself 
with a group which will support the 
ego’s attempts to use such issues as a 
means, indirectly of course, of self- 
aggrandizement. ‘This boy is not so 
fortunately situated, and it is question- 
able that any exploring of “life, dem- 
ocracy, and religion” could serve him 
in any real psychotherapeutic way. 

It is among those students combining 
rural-Protestant, sheltered home, and 
lower-middle-class background that 
such ideological conflicts would, as a 
matter of logic, be expected to occur. 
But for these there is always the 
mechanism of compartmentalization. 
Much valuable empirical evidence is at 
hand to demonstrate the durability of 
basic attitudes while surface opinions 
easily change. Donald Young’s inter- 


esting experiment (11) indicates 
epiphenomenal character of a 
sive” opinions regarding race prejudi. 
the most scientifically and liberally co: 
rect opinions being dutifully } 
back on examination day by s 
whose attitudes toward “infer 
remain fixed and unchanged.’ 

dore Newcomb (8) has dem 
how, at Bennington College, stud 
become “radical” in accession to social 
pressure, student and faculty 


and prestige, which, on this | 


campus, is the political obverse of 
usually encountered in small privatel 
endowed institutions serving 
daughters of the rich. 

For the local sheltered students, wh 
continue to identify themselves with 
their parents, there is apparent an easy 
divorcement of the potential emotional 
content of “new ideas.” The problem 
is mentioned on occasion by these 
dents, but further investigation 
closes that it is bound up with an up- 
resolved struggle to adopt new pers 
roles and goals in the face of continued 
identification with a parent or parent. 
surrogate. The given idea or id 
then, becomes part of a struggle to- 
ward self-emancipation. Only with 
this background does a “new idea” 
stitute an actual conditioning situation, 
and attitude reeducation, as apart from 
surface opinion-change, take _ place. 
Violent rejection of “new ideas” als 
takes place in this context, depending 


5 Edward S. Jones’s statistical study 
opinion at the University of Buffalo is als 
with Young's conclusions (6, p. 431): “The 
significant general educational implication 
slight effect that a college training has had 
real opinions of our students who are now s 
in the Arts and Science college. There is almost 
as large a proportion of the senior class wh 
conservative or reactionary in their responses 
the freshman class. Apparently this type 
opinion is influenced far more by home t 
and religious disposition than by what the st 
dents are taking away from their college « 
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gree of self-emancipation 


smMPUS VALUES ON VARI 


ORIES OF STUDENTS 


, 
what the pre-coilege ex- 


lividual students may be 


vious tendency for all 


lems to be rechanneled in 
of the two supreme 
‘TJ he case histories were 
rechecked with this gen- 
mind: it held up.. The 
sification was made 


various types of reaction ex- 


7 | = 
ese values. The classifica 


1 1 
not complete, can be made 


majority of students, al- 


ittedly at a rather high 


ction. And there is of 


overlapping. 


are concerned with 
severe emotional dis- 
rr to college entrance. 


the nature of those trends, 


rew ex eptions we may note 


1o 
~~ 


1S 


m 


n 


S 


conditions: of the two 
values, social success now, 


in the future, they are 


hopeless. Many of these 
1 
Ls oll 


} grades, but the ex- 


group rejection is so ex- 


ides do not serve to offset 


viction of future failure. 
“ee 


nd to be physically unat- 


sive in some cases, and 


cial grace. They neither 


ke part in campus activities. 


situation, also, is one 


not comprise a refuge, as it 


+} 


he sheltered, unaware rejects, 
, 

ow. It was, in retrospect, 

traumatic with rejection and 


ie rule, while at the same 


time no opportunity was afforded to 
develop independence of parental con 
trol and parental evaluations. Equally 
significant is their common failure to 
establish satisfactory play-group rela- 
tions as children.’ Some stated that 
they had been looking forward to col 
lege as a means of reestablishing self- 
respect, fulfilling their high-school 
proj ted goals. The college experience, 
instead, reafirmed their insecurities and 
damaged self-conceptions. 

To indicate the primacy of physical 


he 


attractiveness as a factor selected by t 
state-college milieu, items 10 and 15 
have been paired below for seven cases. 
These were selected at random from 
the thirty-four of the forty cases 
representing severe personality disin 
tegration in which marked physical 
unattractiveness was evident—the real 
correlation between the paired items is 
thus virtually unquestionable, even 
taking into account the small number 
of cases available. Further, all of the 
cases intensively analyzed included a 
physical description by the clinician—it 
is his objective judgment, not the stu- 
dents’ self-evaluations, which is cited 
below. It should be noted that, in six 
of the seven cases cited, the neurotic 
trends were laid down prior to college 
entrance. 

The fact that the clinic gets so few 
youngsters who cannot struggle along 
with their conflicts unaided, when their 
physical appearance is passable accord- 
ing to campus standards, clearly indi- 
cates the primacy of this factor as 
selected by the local milieu for exacer- 
bation. Physical unattractiveness, in 


in-tan 
as an isolab 
cases Many students with 
ly background outlined abov 
lly ttractive do not suffer 
lege, and in some cases previ 
| ’ 


1 
rrested by objective social 
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and of itself, probably rarely causes 
neurosis, but in the local environment 
it overpowers attempts to deal with 
problems of different etiology. Inter- 
estingly enough, four of the seven cases 
cited are students of extremely high 
intelligence; the other three have low 
IQ’s in comparison with their fellow 
students. Three of the former four are 
“mark-scrubbing” in an obvious at- 
tempt to compensate for social rejec- 
tion, but in the local milieu, scholar- 
ship does not suffice as a means of re- 
channeling social frustrations when a 
certain indeterminate limit of unattrac- 
tiveness is reached. 

Items 10 and 15 from the descriptive 
categories introduced above, i.e., “Esti- 
mate of degree of physical attractive- 
ness” and “Reason for interview 


(nature and strength of conflict),” have 
been juxtaposed for seven cases. 


Case A. Male 

Complexion red and irritated. 
Inferiority feelings. Cannot bear criti- 
cism. Test results show withdrawal 
syndrome. Fears failure—will not 
strive for goals. 


B. Male 

Small, slight, unprepossessing. 
tant, awkwatd gait. 
Butt of campus 
thoughts. Cycloid 
contemplated suicide. 


Case C. Male 
10. Long history of overweight. 
ungainly appearance. 
15. Absolute reject in courtship competi- 
tion. Fatalistic-dependent philosophy. 
Indulges in constant self-disparagement. 


Case D. Male 

10. Short, rotund. 
nine walk. 
Extreme neurotic. Marked inferiority 
feelings. Obsessive thinking. De- 
pressed. Many compulsions. Has 
contemplated suicide. 


E. Male 

Tall, thin. Acne. 
childhood. Stammers. 
terical reaction in eye. 


10, 


15. 


Hesi- 


Obsessive 


Has 


jokes. 
tendencies. 


Gross, 


Wears glasses. Femi- 


15. 


Worn glasses since 
Possible hys- 
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Marked cycloid tendencies. 
withdrawal during depressions 
own masculinity. Has seve; 
ority feelings. Believes that g 
cule him. Near-psychotic. 


Extr 


Case F. Female 


10. Thyroid condition. Gross, | 
tures. Intermittent menses. 

15. Somewhat paranoid. Feels un 
Looks over shoulder when walk 
make sure no one is talking ab 
Cannot concentrate or sleep. Reg 
self as 
to self as “a drip.” 

> G. Female 
Overweight. Weak 


sessing appearance. 


Suicidal 


eyes 


Extremely sensitive about size 
could thirty or forty pour 
would more acceptable so 
Cries to excess. Thinks self nx 
Lacks confidence. Pathological { 
striving toward any goal. Pr 
anxiety neurosis. Marked 
trend. 


lose 


be 


Note how centrally located in 


case is a damaged self-image. There is 


abject failure—constantly refer 


a tendency for most of the neurotic 


boys’ conflicts, of whatever origin, 1 


channel into despair of not being hand 


some and virile; the girls’, into morti 


cation at not being beautiful 


charming. 


In these cases, no sub: 
tute goal or self-validation will suff 


Any therapeutic attempt to manipulate 
childhood conflicts arising out of par 


ental rejection will do very little go 


for example, in these cases, for 
earlier conflicts are now feeding 
dynamism that developed 

cence—complete sexual and social 
jection by contemporaries. 


1 Te 
i d 


+1 


Psy cl . 


therapy is rarely absolutely helpless 


but it may be relatively so in the loc 


milieu with neurotics of 
When one’s personal conviction 


inferiority and worthlessness are being 


this kind 


4 


constantly and objectively reaffirmed in 


social interaction, steps should 
taken to change that specific area 


interaction as far as possible. 
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Students 


boom period of the 1920’s 
large numbers of students 


born Greek, Italian, and 
rentage have been coming to 


Of these groups, the 


ve had by far the most diff- 


| 


tment to make, and in pro- 


ve outnumbered all other 


thnic groups in seeking the 


ry 


t 
t 


ice. The reason lies in the 
heir experience of campus 


nflicts more with roles and 


4 


ions incorporated during the 
hildhood socialization than 


se of any other local second- 


n 


| group. 


Conflict. The families from 
State Greek students come are 
ganized units, rural, religious, 


rit 
I 


g a degree of familial iden- 


n in excess of that indicated by 
Jewish students. Codes of 
nd manners are extremely 
mparison with the “Ameri- 


] 


of similar economic status. 
es guard their female rel- 


lously. Two Greek veterans 
rted that correspondence with 
girl while they were overseas 
nated by her father because 


Th 
of a child dutiful to parents, 


t 


S 


had not secured his permis- 


role fostered in the family 


o a_ rigid set of parent- 
standards. 


me conflicts with parents 
always internalized to the 


hat identification has taken 


- developed during the high- 


irs, conflict becomes severe 
the college years through the 
living away from home in an 
il world, and at the same 


V 


VV 


ram 


ing the campus practice of 
for week-ends, so that de- 
des and mannerisms can be 


constantly remarked and bitterly as- 
sailed. By identifying themselves in- 
creasingly with campus values, the 
Greek students experience some rejec- 
tion at home and progressive loss of an 
intimate relationship with their families. 
Taught to venerate parental wisdom 
and authority, to display interest in the 
opposite sex only when real courtship 
is the purpose and only then with the 
approval of both families, cautioned to 
associate only with other Greeks, and 
at the same time encouraged to strive 
for career success, Greek adolescents at 
this time experience much more severe 
inner and overt conflict than hereto- 
fore. On campus they acquire social 
and academic training beyond the com- 
prehension of their parents, establish 
friendships with students who are not 
only not Greek but unknown to their 
families, become involved in the rating- 
dating complex, learn that dating, 
drinking, dancing, necking, and so on, 
are not only condoned but expected. 
Greek boys have reported that their 
mothers deliberately interfere with their 
campus romances and have made such 
scenes at home over their innocent 
dating that they have stayed on campus 
over week-ends in order to preserve 
peace in the family. The position of 
the Greek girl is much worse. She is 
more closely identified with her parents 
than is her brother, made to feel guilty 
and “loose” at any exhibition of in 
dependence, receives ambivalent sup- 
port in attending college from parents 
representing a tradition which does not 
hold with educating women. Feelings 
of guilt are aroused by social conduct, 
particularly sexual conduct, which runs 
counter to the home norms but is reé 
quired for success in the campus world. 
A damaged self-conception is the end 
result of this continued attitude con- 
flict—frustration—internalized aggres- 


sion pre CeSS. 
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Bilingual Background. All of the 
second-generation Greek students seen 
in the clinic displayed considerable 
anxiety over poor study skills, and the 
resulting handicaps on course examina- 
In all cases, Greek was the first 
language acquired, and English in- 
determinately mastered at a later time. 
In addition to this, many of the chil- 
dren had been sent to Greek school in 
conjunction with public elementary 
an experience duplicated by 
most jewish children. The language 
handicap thus imposed causes even the 
brightest Greek students to fall behind 
Thus handi- 
barriers to 


tions. 


school, 


in English reading skill. 
capped in real 
scholastic success are set up and real 


ce sllege, 


causes of anxiety presented. There is 
the more important matter of what 
Bossard has called “linguistic identifi- 
cation status’ (1). Although 
spared any pronounced foreign accent, 
many Greek students have difficulty 


with 


in expressing themselves freely and 


fluently. In their own eyes, and cer- 
tainly in the eyes of their non-Greek 
classmates, any such verbal difficulty is 
linked with minority-group inferiority. 
Status Mobility. Most of the Greek 
students are striving to reach middle- 
middle or upper-middle socio-economic 
status, a position at least two grades 
above that achieved by their parents. 
The customary answer given when the 
counselor has questioned the loftiness 
of the expressed ambition, “Have you 
ever considered any other type of voca- 
tion?” has been, “Well if I fail here I 
can go back and work with my 
father.” Emphasis is on the stepping- 
down, “going back” in the job hier- 
archy to positions such as cobbler, miil 
worker, tavern or restaurant keeper. 
The fundamental status dilemma of 
these youngsters is this: they have, at 
least in the case of the boys, full sup- 
and financial aid in 


port, sanction, 


attending college from their 
But the parents, viewing thei 
dren’s striving as a means of 
, oT me - . 
jamily fail to 
meaning of success in modern sox 
individual mobility. Their childre; 


status, visualize 


college, have a vague insight that ; 
own status motivation is partly a | 
of cutting themselves off from 
identification, and nothing will ar 
more anxiety than making this 
explicit. Most of them, at least 
still in college, attempt to insulate ¢] 
ambivalent motivation with a 
rationalization. Quite typical, 
illuminating, is the following comment, 
“I want things better than my familj 
had them.” And then, hastily add 
“Of course I love my _ parents 
respect them, but—I would like : 
them better things.” 
Minority-Group Infertority. 
represent one of the largest 
groups in the state, and have 
some time identified as a grou 
The 


have 


low-status occupations. 
generation youngsters 
throughout their 
feelings of inferiority that wer 
dubious birthright as members 


school care 


alien and unassimilated group. Wher 
as much of their early feeling of 
inadequacy may have been fostered 
unsuccessful attempts to resist what was 
felt to be arbitrary parental authority 
the public school society itself had in it 
all the elements of discrimination 
intolerance which might breed 
ings of anxiety, inferiority, and 
teria. Case histories contain frequ 
comments such as, “We Greeks stuck 
together on the playground.” “T! 
used to call me a ‘Grik’ and make fun 
of me because I had an accent like m| 


“The teacher used to m 
‘Th 


father’s.” 
remarks about the dumb Greeks.” 
grade school it was all right. We wet 
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But high school was 
at no place in their school 
ve these students been faced 
e socially undemocratic and 
u than at the college level. 
extremely handsome and 
Greeks are free from a rather 
liscrimination. Greek men 
been accepted without ques- 
ng their years in the service 
elves losing confidence, be- 
feel inferior. And, whereas 
gh-school years before they 
e service they had family and 
1p support, now they have 
nal security since those ties 
ned during the service period: 
ve fewer emotional assets with 
face discrimination than have 
civilian students. 
Greek 
most of them exhibit 
Over- 
tion in dress and manners is 


some students are 


Iroatic 
urotic, 


trends in some degree. 

g Similar to the college- 
\merican Negro, the Greek stu- 
ticularly the men, are fasti- 
lress and overpolite in social 

Of the four linguistic pro- 
vices which Bossard (1) out- 
meticulous English” is abund- 
evident. A feeling of intellectual 
heightened by previous 
often results in 
to .concentrate while studying 
otional blocking during exami- 
The fear of scholastic failure is 
ntly reiterated theme. Often 
of their family to attend col- 


eneral 


difficulties 


strike out for. middle-class 
they have jeopardized their re- 
p with their family by seeking 
tity with the American pattern; 
ause of the price they are pay- 
is of crucial importance to make 
their new role to justify their 


rn) 


that the 
and 


There is clear indication 


wish to appear “smooth” com- 


pletely at ease in the new role has led 
many of them to adopt hysterical reac 
tions to their conflicts rather than more 
such as paranoid 


aggressive reactions 


trends, ideas of reference, and so on. 
The early self-incorporated and exag 
gerated respect for authority prevents 
show of direct 


any aggression against 


either the school community or the 
home, while at the same time they are 
their desire for 


frustrated severely in 


campus social success and exhibit 
marked career insecurity. The result is 
a virtually pathological concern with 
a damaged self-conception, and the ap 
pearance of hysterical symptoms in pro- 
portion to the frustration experienced. 
Rural, Protestant, Lower -Middle Class, 
Non-Neurotics 

This 


State College students. It is 


most ¥ 
broken 


classification includes 
down further in terms of adjustment 


to the supreme campus value—social 
SUCCESS. 

The campus game is played by only 
a few; only a few attain the prize of 
campus prestige. But since the campus 
is an intimate, personal, rival world, no 
student may ignore his place in the 
student hierarchy; and, since there is 
no local group to which he can attach 
himself affords other-value 
prestige, no student may rise above it. 

Those who fail to attain campus 


prestige in the present classification will 


which 


be found to experience a social rejection 
not so extreme as in the case of the 
neurotics, and they will not be so 
physically Rejection 
poses less of an emotional problem for 
them than for the neurotics partly 
because they raise a fairly adequate 


unattractive. 


screen against sharp awareness of their 


lowly station. Their home life is 


happy, sheltered; they identify them- 
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selves closely with their parents and 
home neighborhoods. They go home 
frequently on week-ends to visit par- 
ents and former high-school class- 
mates. On campus they associate with 
other more or less unaware rejects of 
the same sex. They must be considered 
cases of arrested social development, yet 
college life for them is not particularly 
traumatic. Through submission to 
continued parental domination, fairly 
adequate social contacts at home and on 
campus, they are spared a forced re- 
vision of early-adolescent goals, roles, 
and self-conceptions. 

This type of adjustment is more suc- 
cessful for women than men, for in our 
society Women may maintain passive- 
dependent attitudes toward their par- 
ents into late maturity without being 
scorned to excess by contemporaries. 
Most sheltered men, in their later col- 
lege years, however, tend to develop 
mild conflicts over striving to estab- 
lish independent roles and goals. 

Students of either sex who led an 
extremely sheltered life prior to college 
entrance and who are having their 
guilt feelings ruthlessly manipulated by 
parents who are frantic over their 
children’s attempts to develop inde- 
pendence of home-ties are thrown back 
on a rather obvious form of criticism of 
their more successful contemporaries, 
which is accompanied by a form of 
compulsive self-abnegation. 

Finally, there are those who are quite 
aware of rejection but who possess high 
intelligence or some special capacity 
into which they can channel their re- 
sentments. Here will be found most 
of the superior students who rate just 
high enough so that the measure of 
rejection they experience is not sufh- 
cient to block all purposeful striving, 
yet sufficient to goad them on to project 
roles and goals into the future that can- 
not be materialized in the present. 


That they are not free from tormen; 


indicated by the amount of time the 
spend ridiculing the socially success! 


Typically, they came to college wit} 
relatively fixed occupational goal, | 


secured some degree of independenc 
from their parents without traum 


Students of this type have prob 
oftentimes complex ones, but they 
seldom neurotic when they enter, 
seldom develop severe neurotic 
while in college. 

This raises the question as t 
who is adjusted in the student popu! 
tion. Obviously, in terms of the | 
milieu, the socially successful are. | 


INNS, 


what of the future? The more or les 


unaware female rejects, who in 
mate make up about half the stud 
body, who study fairly diligent) 
comparison with the socially suc 
go back to their home communit 
near-by cities to become school teact 
nurses, or the wives of hometown b 
certainly are not seriously, if 
maladjusted, in terms of their 
life-span. 

The same may be said for the av 
rejects of high ability for whom coll 
is not too traumatic, who aggressi 
prepare themselves for the compe 
of the job-world. After gradu 


they will find themselves in a world 


which has different values and 
cially is this true of the men 
category—will become economical 
successful and find no difficulty 
establishing a home and family. 


The students who combine high cam- 


pus prestige and scholastic aptitude 
job-skills are, of course, well adjust 


j 
1 on 


terms of the present and the projected 


future. These tend to adopt a super- 


cilious attitude toward the 


game (in their case, no mere rational 


with campus values so that they 


tinue to play that game well. Althouga 


zation), but are also sufficiently imbued 
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ndividual exceptions, as a_ other is objectively, as well as emo- 
y do not have a maximum tionally, blocked in some degree. 
to strive in terms of the job- 

’f the men, it is those who BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


DOES WECHSLER’S FORMULA DISTINGUISH INTELLECTUAL 
DETERIORATION FROM MENTAL DEFICIENCY? * 


BY ALICE E. BOEHM 
New York City 
AND 
SEYMOUR B. SARASON 
Yale University 
ENTAL deterioration is defined by Wechs- mining mental deterioration in organic 
M ler as an impairment or loss of func- cases. 
tion: “ Concretely, a person will be considered 2. It may also be applied in 
as giving evidence of mental deterioration schizophrenia. Here the usually low 
when he is no longer able to carry on his in- of the schizophrenic on certain tests (C 
tellectual tasks with the speed, accuracy, or prehension, Picture Completion, Object 
efficiency previously characteristic of his func- Assembly) has to be borne in mind 
tioning level” (2, p. 54). Deterioration, there- 3. The method may be used in the 
fore, implies a previously higher level of praisal of the reported effects of shock 
functioning from which the decline is, or has _ treatment. * 
been, in progress. In his book, Wechsler In a later article (1), the possible applica 
presents a method of determining loss of in- tions of the deterioration formula 
tellectual functioning by application of a extended to include two more categorie 
“ deterioration formula” to the test results. 1. Distinguishing organic memory 
His method is based on the finding that per- ment from hysterical amnesia. 
formance on certain tests (the group of 2. Distinguishing between mental 
“Hold Tests”) declines very little in the ficiency and intellectual deterioration 
process of aging while performance on others The extension of the use of the deter 
(the group of “Don’t Hold Tests”) is con- tion formula to cases of mental deficier 
siderably affected. The deterioration formula _prornpted the writers to an evaluation of suc 
Hold Tests—Don’t Hold Tests a procedure 
Hold Tests 

is used to get a measure of intellectual loss; a PRocEDURE 
ratio in excess of the normally expected age 
decline is considered an indication and a 
measure of pathological mental deterioration. 
This method rests on the assumption that the 
abilities which do not decline significantly 
with age are precisely those which are least 
affected by the deterioration process. 
Wechsler lists the following uses for his 
deterioration formula. 

1. The method will be most useful in deter- 


A group of 22 familial defectives wa 
studied. The cases were selected on the basis 
of the following criteria: 

1. Neurological examination was negative 

2. There was evidence of a similar degree 
of mental deficiency in the family. 

3. Retardation was noted early in scl 
and in most cases before that time. 

In using these criteria in the selection 
our subjects the presence of actual deteriora 

eT « > oo > ~s —_— = ° . op pe ears 
ug ed, a Ooi te eae et Oe Pee Ss ee 
wish to thank Mr. E. N. Roselle, Superintendent, 
for his cooperayon. 


significantly higher level of functioning, W% 
practically ruled out. 
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INTELLECTUAL DETERIORATION OR MENTAI 


RESULTS 


the mean IQ for the group 
performance, and full scales, 
the IQ ranges on each scale. 


TABLI 


RANGE OF IQ’s For Group 


~ Range 15-0 to 61-2) 


that in 17 out of 22 familial 


in 78 per cent of all cases, a 


n loss of more than 10 per 
64 
showed a net deteriora- 


The 


terioration loss of those with a 


ated, and that 14 cases, of 
cases, 


more than 20 per cent. 


(above 10 per cent) deteriora- 


was 31 per cent, with a range 


48 per cent. 


DEFICIENCY ? 257 
formula 
deterioration. To 
has taken 
place with the majority of the present group, 


and statistical construction of the 


rather than to actual 


assume that deterioration actually 


Nees * 
an assumption for which there is no objective 


} 


‘vidence, would be overlooking more 


plausible explanations. 


Disct 


SSION 


Wechsler bases his method of establishing 
and measuring pathological deterioration on 
the assumption that the abilities most vulner 
able to the process of aging are precisely the 
ones which are most affected by pathological 
that 


this 


processes It would howev -f 
Wechsler 


initial assumption and committed 
The finding that “ When deteriora- 


seem, 


has gone one step beyond 
a logical 
error. 
tion is present then we get a comparatively 


low score on certain tests” cannot, under all 
circumstances, be taken to mean that “ When 
we get a comparatively low score on certain 
tests then there is deterioration.” Empi-ical 
evidence is required to rule out other pos 
sibilities of accounting for a comparatively 


This is 


more essential in view of the not infrequent 


low score on the Don’t Hold Tests. 


finding among defectives that performance 


TABLE 2 


DETERIORATION 


MEAN 
DETERIORA 
TION LOSS 


(Percentage) 


losses over 10 per cent 


losses over 20 per cent 


3 cases with negative indices. 


ilts call into question Wechsler’s 
hat his method should be useful in 
ng between mental deficiency and 
de The fact that a 
deterioration was found 


leterioration. 
e of 
which was not likely ever to have 
on a higher level suggests that 
! results may be due to the logical 


DATA 


Loss 


RANGE OF 
DETERIORATION 
LOSS OF 


PERCENTAGE 
CASES 


NUMBER 
CASES OF 


(Percentage) 


100 


on one single test makes the difference be- 
tween a positive and a negative deterioration 
index. The following case appears to be 
instructive in this respect. 

Jean is a high-grade girl of 35 who would 
have tested higher within the limits of 
borderline mental deficiency had it not been 
for her complete failure on arithmetic. She 
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obtained an IQ of 68 on the verbal scale, 73 The possibility that in group co 
on the performance scale, and a full-scale _ the relatively inferior original end 
IO of 68. The following are the weighted a group can lead to distorted res 
scores on the Hold and Don’t Hold Tests: recognized by Wechsler when he rejects 
the performance vs. verbal ratio as a crit : 
Hotp Tests and measurement of deterioratio: 
i cattails if we accepted differences between the score 
Comprehension on verbal and performance tests a 
Object Assembly of deterioration, all individuals wh 
Picture Completion relatively good verbal capacity 


evitably show greater mental deteriora 


as they grow older” (2, p. 64). Si 
Don’t Hop Tests it would seem that the high inciden 
Digit Span significant deterioration indices in tl 
Arithmetic study is the result of the basic test 
Digit Symbol 


>) lic +31 ] lef “ctive ra 
peculiar to familial defectives and 
Block Design 


result of a deteriorative process. T] 
basic test patterning of a particular eti 
group must be taken into account 
Jean’s net deterioration index (allowing for recognized by Wechsler in his di 
an expected average loss of 5 per cent at schizophrenia: he points out that t 
the age of 35) was 39 per cent. The validity low score of schizophrenics on 
of this result, however, appeared questionable “Hold” tests has to be borne in 
for the following reason. Wechsler includes the evaluation of the deterioration 
Arithmetic among the performances which caution seems to be intended to avoid 1 
do not hold up with age. Jean dia not solve deterioration where it actually exists 
one single arithmetic problem. Her score of however, neglected to touch upon the r 
zero on this test, however, was clearly not possibility of diagnosing deterioration 
a result of deterioration: achievement tests it is actually absent, that is, in the ca 
showed her, at the time the Wechsler- familial defectives, where a low scot 
Bellevue was given, to perform on a grade- “Don’t Hold” tests is a “life-long” 
».< level, whereas, 16 years earlier, she was Cteristic of the mental functioning. In { 
reported to have been capable of doing no When one analyzes Wechsler’s own test 
more than kindergarten work. Thus, her tern for the feebleminded, it becor 
later achievement, while still extremely poor, that the pattern itself would tend t 
was actually not lower but higher than in 4 significant deterioration index. The deter 
the past. Since Jean’s failure on Arithmetic ©fation index, therefore, cannot be 
could, consequently, not be considered a ‘sidered as a valid tool for disting 
symptom of deterioration, Arithmetic was re- between mental deficiency and intel 
placed in Wechsler’s formula by one of the deterioration. 


two other tests supposed to be diagnostic BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1 


for deterioration: imilarities and Picture s. Luvs, I. Oveunemme, 8. & Wecnan 
Arrangement. Her weighted score on Simi- Clinical use of the mental det 
larities was 6 and on Picture Arrangement, 7. index of the Bellevue-Wechsler s 
With either substitution, the computed de- JOURNAL, 1945, 40, 405-407 


teri ti loss w: t ; >duced f C WecusLer, D. Measurement of intell 
erioration loss was at once reduced from 39 fos ot Relatenare: Willicns 


per cent to nil. Wilkins, 1944. 





HAVIORISTIC EXPLANATION OF THE 


MECHANISM OF 


SUGGESTION AND HYPNOSIS 


LIVINGSTON WELCH 


Clinical and Child Psychology, Hunter ¢ 


literature on the 

of suggestion and hypnosis, Dr. 
s pointed out the weaknesses 
ly .behavioristic hypotheses 
nism of hypnosis. | 


s Hull, 


response 1S 


who states that “a 


one in which 


n svmbolic processes » « Fe 


as the particular act 


.. This withdrawal 
mbolic 


muscles 


activities would 
relatively sus 
symbolic stimulation emanat 
the experimenter ” 


Arnold, 


bject’s muscles be ‘ naturally 


ly from 
But why,” says Dr. 


to outside symbolic stimula 
._ when the reverse is the case 


a state of unconsciousness, 1n 


1e subject’s own symbolic 
ually withdrawn? Further 
} 


1 } 
the symbDoic 


stimulation 


hypnotist be so much 


symbolic stimulation 
1 


by the subject 


that these criticisms 
need of further explana- 
part. I that the 


suggestion and hypnosis can 


be liev e 


in whole or in part by the use 


ind concepts of Pavlov and 


Hyporuesis 


F article I should like to suggest 
g behavioristic hypothesis and 
xperiment that would, at least 
The 
into the 


element of 
sug- 


Ppos- 


t its validity. 


which enters 


hypnosis situation makes it 
in these forms of behavior in 
ific type of conditioning. 


lasp suggestion situation the 


experimenter instructs his subjects to imitate 
him and to clasp their hands tighter and 


tighter and now still tighter, et Finally, 


he suddenly tells them to pull their hands 


art, but warns them that their hands will 


, : 
r as do his. Usually, there are 
| 


ts whose hands will stick to 


ra second or two. Two factors can 


nt for the effect of this suggestion, one 


iological and the other having to do 


conscientiously 


h: nds 


yrestige. If a subject 
ut the instruction to clasp his 

by so doing he is likely pai 
finger 


paralyze or to stiffen his 


This condition would explain his 
temporary inabil 


Moreover, he 


experimenter possesses the 


ty to pull his 


has reason believe 


power or giving 
past, indeed throughout 


has been told that a cer 


tions. the 


sugg 
his lif 
mathematics, 
skill he ha 
usually discovered that this person wads a 
Latin 


was said to be. 


tain person was an expert in 


Latin, golf, boxing, or other 
golfer, 


Since 


uch statements have proven true in_ the 


good mathematician, scholar, 


1 


DOxer, OF whatever he 


past, he generalizes and takes ‘the experi 


menter or hypnotist at his 


1 


word. In the 
same way, Pavlov’s dog salivated in expec 
tation of food 
different pitch from the conditioned stimulus 
that this 


when a tone of a slightly 


was sounded. Thus, we _ see 
prestige factor itself admits of a behaviorist 
t S 
explanation. 

In the swaying suggestion situation the 


blind-folded subject stands erect whik 


the hypnotist tells him, “ You are beginning 
to fall forward, you are falling forward, you 
feel yourself falling forward, etc.” The 
prestige of the hypnotist enters into this sit 
uation also. find (1) that 
the subject is more likely to sway because of 


and (2) that there is 


In addition, we 


his loss of visual cues, 
a tendency, when an individual’s attention 
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is focused on an involuntary act or a very — ever, that just as salivation in the P. 


well established habit pattern, for per- situation, brought about by the 


formance to become imperfect. True, as the food, became associated with th 


instructions are repeated, he is more likely the bell, so the feeling of tiredn 
to sway forward as directed than backward hypnotic situation, brought about 
or to the side because he has been con- at a light, became associated with 
ditioned in the past to fall forward, since in of the hypnotist, “Your eyes 
this direction he can best protect himself with Without such an association the 
his hands and arms. no more cause for the subject's 
In the hypnosis situation both the element tired than for Pavlov’s dog to sal 
of “hokus-pokus” and the process of con- a bell was sounded under ordinary « 
ditioning are much more apparent than they Next, the hypnotist may tell 
are in the suggestion situation. Let us follow that his eyes will blink but beca 
the conditioning process step by step. Just eye strain they blink anyhow. A se 
as Pavlov made every endeavor to prevent the hypnotist’s words have 
outside influences from interfering with his sociated with what he has descril 
conditioning experiments, (e.g., by putting the subject was told that his ey 
the dog in a box to eliminate extraneous they felt tired, when told that t 
visual stimuli, by sound-proofing the room, _ blink they actually blinked, and now, 
etc.), so, too, the hypnotist usually makes told that he feels like closing | 
every attempt to eliminate factors which because of his eye strain there is a tend 
would interfere with the conditioning in the for him to close them. Thus, the 
hypnotic situation. The subject is asked to has so far brought about three su 
recline on a bed or in a comfortable chair, to stages in the process of conditioning 
make no attempt either to be hypnotized or All of the hypnotist’s instructions fron 
not to be hypnotized. The subject is sup- very beginning have been given in a 
posed to let his mind go blank and to listen monotonous tone of voice. Any monot 
uncritically to the hypnotist. Similarly, pre- in a sense modality is conducive to a so; 
cautions were taken so that Pavlov’s dog state and hypo-associative activity. This 
would, for the most part, attend merely to psychological fact. Anyone with suf 
the food and the sound of the bell. Such power of concentration can put hi 
preparation is not essential, but it is of con- a drowsy state if he merely attends t 
siderable aid. No doubt Pavlov’s dog could soft monotonous series of sound 
have been conditioned under certain cir- more the hypnotist capitalizes on a 
cumstances even though extraneous stimuli logical effect. He tells the subject that 
had been present, but the precautions taken completely relaxed, he is sleepy, very 
made the conditioning situation ideal. he is sinking down into a dee; 
Having prepared his subject, the hypnotist He may even stroke the subject’: 
performs his first act of “hokus-pokus” and very lightly and rhythmically with 
initiates the first step in the process of con- of his finger. Hence, the hypnotist 
ditioning. He asks his subject to stare at a to associate the instruction to “sleey 
light or small bright object, usually held in the soporific effects both of his v 
a position which will cause a slight eye of the tactual stimulus produced 
strain. Staring at this object will naturally finger stroking the subject’s forehea 
tire the subject’s eyes, make him blink, and The hypnotist at this point can 
eventually give him the desire to rest his the subject’s forehead and instruct 
eyes by closing them. The hypnotist capi- by the count of ten he will be un 
talizes on the effects of these purely open his eyes. If he presses the 
physiological factors. He first tells the sub- forehead in the right way, he may 
ject that his eyes feel tired, very tired, very fere with the opening of the eyel 
tired indeed, and of course they do feel tired under normal or nonhypnotic conditions t 
from staring at the bright object. Note, how- subject could only partially ope 


hj 


“n 
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instruction of the hypnotist 


in extraneous causal factor. 


told to stretch his arm 
stiffer, stiffer, 
subject's 
hyp! 
© stiff 
will find that he 
tte that the subject is 
conflicting signals—one, 
hand and make it rigid,” 
lower your arm.” As 
pointed out, when signals 
tendency to be 
nentation they 
1 paralysis. Once again, 
the hypnotist have 
traneous factor. 
hypnotist can give an 1n 
not aided or associated with 
il factor and, if the sub 
nditioned, the instruction 
by the subject. Of course, 
in this conditioning is 
ta higher level of abstrac 
neral 


» salivates when a bell of a 


ization in the case of 


nt pitch is sounded. 
onditioning in the hypnotic 
pressed as shown in the 


y? 


STIMULUS 
\ S; (Eve strain) 
} S. (Instruction that eyes are tired 


(Eye strain) 


(Instruction that eyes are blinking) § 


S, (Montonous sound of voice) 
Ss (Instruction “ You feel sleepy 


instruction X can be given 

by any other causal factor 

on itself will elicit the 

the subject analyzed him 

naive fashion, he might say, 

hypnotist said I felt A, I felt A; 

id I felt B, I felt B; and now he 

X, and I feel X.” At this point 

ation has extended to the point 

er the hypnotist says the subject 
vithin limits, actually feels. 

the prestige factor mentioned 

n with the suggestion situations 


} 


ent in the hypnotic situation, and this, 
as I ive contend d, can also be explained in 


ern of conditi ning 


THe RELat 


ugg 
involve hyperm a, amnesia, 
auditory 
somatk 
missing 
go quit 
avioristic principles wi 
to depend upon the us¢ 
suggestibility itself, which 
attempting to explain. 
First of all, it is to be observed that non 
e suggestions are effective unl 
particularly suggestible. W 
a particularly suggestible subject, I 
an one who can be made 
more difficult suggestions 
entioned. In most 
bject must be hypnotized many 
hand. In hardly any of thes 
bject follow these suggestions 
has first carried out the simpler sugge 
the effect of l 
explain in Pavlovian ' 
4 much hypnotized persor 


RESPONSI! 


t — R: (Tired eyes) 


Blinking 


— Rg (Feeling of drowsiness) 

conditioned in such a way that his threshold 
gets lower for certain types of stimuli in 
volving his relaxed position in a chair, the 
tone of voice of a certain person, et 
conditioning may be strengthened thr 

great number of repetitions or by the emo 
tional reinforcement in 

situation. For example, if 

seen a series of people hypnotized in a large 
hall with a great deal of support and in 
terest from the audience, the emotional need 
to satisfy both hypnotist and audience may 


bring about what is called the prestige factor. 
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This aspect may be combined with what we 
have already said concerning the prestige 
factor. 

The simple suggestions or instructions can 
be given directly (e.g., “ Your eyes feel tired, 
you feel sleepy,” etc.), but the more difficult 
suggestions must be given indirectly. An 
example of this would be, “In a_ few 
moments you will be obliged to uncross your 
legs, because you have remained in the same 
position so long your muscles are becoming 
stiff and painful. You will have an uncon- 
trollable desire to change your position, as 
everyone does after a short period of time.” 
Even a simple instruction of this sort might 
not succeed if it is given directly. Many 
subjects voluntarily explain that these direct 
suggestions make them defiant. No doubt 
this is true, but the important fact is that, 
even if defiance were not present, the direct 
suggestion in such an instance might be 
ineffective. 

The indirect suggestion is effective in three 
ways: 

1. A series of instructions may be given 
to enlist the subject to perform an act A. 
The instructions focus attention upon, and 
intensify, the kind of feeling which in every- 
day life causes a subject to perform A. If A 
is “uncrossing the legs,” then indirect in- 
structions will call to mind the feelings 
which in the past have led the subject to 
uncross his legs. The hypnotist may say, 
“Your leg is stiff; circulation will be cut off 
if you keep your legs crossed, etc.”, and at 
the same time he prevents his subject from 
thinking of anything else. As distraction is 
removed, however, the mild stiffness in the 
subject’s leg is not only focused but also 
intensified. 

2. By indirect suggestion a subject can be 
made to imagine the remaining symptoms of 
a specific syndrome if he has been made to 
accept one or two comparatively simple symp 
toms of this syndrome. That is to say, the 
words of the hypnotist merely aid the sub- 
ject in his passive and attentive state to revive 
brain traces or to recall to mind the accom- 
panying symptoms which he has heard of or 
actually experienced in the past. The mech- 
anism is the same as that involved in the 
case of the individual who, because he feels 


a certain pain, concludes that | 
specific disease, the other symptor 
imagined. The imagined symptor 
ing more than revived impressi 
vividness that they produce the effect 
actually experienced. They are not 
those vividly projected impressions wi 
we call visual or auditory hallucinat 
this occasion the individual, inst 
ing an imaginary elephant, or | 
imaginary voice at the other end of tl 
feels an imaginary pain in his heart 

3. The last type of indirect sugg: 
volves the use of the complementary sug; 
tion. At first, a subject might not carn 
the direct suggestion, “ You will be unal 
recall anything that has happened during t 
last five minutes.” If, however, he is t 
he is going to experience a certain dr 
which will so completely absorb his 
that he cannot recall anything that ha 
pened, he is receiving two complen 
suggestions (i.e., “Dream a certain dri 
and “ You will not be able to remember y 
has happened”). If he carries out the f 
instruction, by definition he is oblig 
carry out the second, for, if he becomes 


pletely lost in his dream, he cannot, at the 


same time, recall what has happened du 
the past five minutes. 

There are limitations to 
Obviously, the subject cannot rec: 
which he never experienced. In the pas 
state of the trance, retroactive inhibition 1 
be less than in the waking state. Secon 
the hypnotist may aid him in retracing 
recollections in an orderly progression of 


sociations. Thirdly, the hypnotist 
| 


strengthen the subject’s motivation and assur 


ance. The latter can be achieved indir 
(e.g., “You have been able to do A, 
and D which you did not think p 
Therefore, you will be able to recall suc! 


such,” etc.). 


Amnesia suggestions may be effective aiter 


a number of simpler suggestions have 
successful and when the third type of 
direct suggestion has been used (i.c., wi 
the complementary suggestion has 


given). Once success has been achieved | 


this method, then the direct suggestion ! 
be effective. 


he 
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may be 


If by the 


ex 
lowing manner. 
nd methods of indirect sugges- 
tist has been successful in reviv- 
ssions of such vividness in his 
ey produce the effect of being 
nced at the moment, a limited 
needed to 
of the 
transition 
to 


ralization 1s pro 


effect other 
The 
pain 


in any 


is from a 


any imaginary 


nary 
ted 


image. 
Any 


second 


is similarly explained. 
of the first 
uld enable the subject to rec 
of (a 


to anyone who has slept 


tions or 


sensations numbness 
uld lead to the establishment 
mplete anaesthesia in any of 


nges induced by suggestion are 
ult to explain by any hypnotic 
all attention to the ex 
of 
an 


of 


only c 
ot 
point to the fact that such 
juires a greater knowledge « 


successful suggestions 


rical processes than we have at 


today. 


METHOD OF PARTIAL 


IMENTAL 


VALIDATION 


1 whole or in part can be ex- 
then it should be 
experiment that 
I therefore 


vlovian terms, 


mstruct an 


rt this hypothesis. 


following experiment: 


t 


s und 


} 


PGR is being tested. 


is seated before a lantern-slide 
told that the 
words (one at a time), which 
While electrodes are 
on his palms, it is explained to 
When the 


he will see on 


aloud. 


’ appears on the screen, the room 


hen he sees the word “ breeze,” 


eeze 


from a hidden fan; when 
he hears very 


when 


“ music,” 
of 


word 


music; he sees 
the 


word 


een,” room turns green; 


s the “perfume,” he 


ior of perfume; etc., until finally 


This is 


rd “electric s hock.” 


panied by shock. 


Hypnosis 262 


cases the 
shock 


at and far in excess of any 


is valid, 


the 


If my hypothesis 
PGR caused by 
will be gré 


by 


in some 


_ 
try 
ClLeCrT I 


word 
pro 
mild stimuli 
marked 
association 
ck,” a 


the 


duced the very given 


PGR might be 
the 


pre 


viously In case a 


caused by some with words 


‘ }. 
electru S/ 


| 
can wv¢ 
tested 


the 


control 


group 


with same words on 


screen unaccompanied by any unconditioned 
If 


caused by 


under these 


the 


stimulus in any instance. 
conditions the PGR 

el shock” 
PGR caused by the 
perimental group, it can be inferred that the 


subjects the 


wi yrds 


is significantly less than the 


fry 
Cclri¢ 


same words in the ex 


in experimental! by 


group. 


virtue of generalization, have been con 
ditioned to anticipate whatever new phenom 
enon is announced on the screen. The words 
on the screen, thus, become the experimental 
counterpart of the instructions of the hypno 
tist in the The | 


might express it in this way: “Because A 


hypnotic situation. subject 
accompanied the word A, and B accompanied 
I now expect X, since the 
(Of course, in a 


con 


the word B, etc., 
‘x? 


conditioning situation a su! 


word is presented.” 
iect does no 
sciously carry out such reasoning.) 
Some subjects are more suggestible than 
others. Therefore, it might be worth while 
to test two types of subjects—those who prove 
to be good hypnotic subjects and those who 
are difficult to hypnotize. One might expect 
the former to condition sooner in the sug 
gested experiment. Individual differences 
would account for some subjects’ having a 


If 


my hypothesis is valid, it would seem that 


greater capacity for this type of learning. 


the suggestible subject, apart from having a 
| 
ot 


concentration, ha the 
capacity for wide generalization. 


strong power 
The hypo 
thesis is specifically Pavlovian in cast. If the 
suggested experiment produced positive re 
sults, the hypothesis would be partly sup 
ported. Negative results would prove it to 
be false. It may appear that the proposed 
experiment is in no way crucial to hypnotic 
theory. I see, however, no reason to dis 
believe that the visual word on the screen in 
the experiment is comparable to the spoken 
word in the hypnotic situation, as far as the 


early simple suggestions or instructions are 
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concerned. In discussing the more difficult are not contradictory to the basi 
hypnotic suggestions, I introduced the sub- of these behaviorists. 

ject of the effectiveness of the indirect sug- 

gestion. Here, mention was made of the re REFERENCES 
vival of brain traces or past impressions with ARNoLD, Macpa B. On the 
hallucinatory vividness. This and other con suggestion and hypnosis. 


. , r 1940, 41, 107 
ceptions involved in the discussion of in- ‘ 

: Hui, C. L. i a1 
direct suggestion have not been actually con New York: Appleton-Century, 
sidered by Pavlov or Hull, but certainly that . MasseRMAN, J. Behavior 


cago: University of Chicago P 
is no reason to exclude them from a be- ’ “Bae. ily 
Paviov, I. P. Conditioned reflex 


havioristic hypnotic theory so long as they Oxford University Press, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


literature on the 
Test there have 
the reliability of 


r extensive 
\ pperception 
reports on 
made from story produg- 
Harrison and Rotter (3) 
liability with which ratings 
nal stability” of army officer 


11 1 


ad we made. The correlation 


independently by two judges 
three point scale, and .77 for a 
eported in a personal 

from Dr. Leopold Bellak that 
eds” and “presses” in TAT 
made with high reliability 

d Psychological Clinic. Both 
nd Harrison (2, p. 57) point 
ual methods of demonstrating 
re not applicable to projective 
thod recommended js that of 
consistency between independ 
of the same stories by more than 
This approach has been used 
who classified the results of 
by two judges and obtained 
lations between analyses. All 
in Clark’s study were high 

r the analysis of “needs.” 
rts good between 


ade independently by two 


agreement 


ds of checking reliability were 


heavily indebted to Dr. Max 
Prof. Gardner Murphy of the 
New York for their invaluable 
present study. The project was 
M. A. Fried and M. Mayman. The 
left for the armed services, the 
forward by the present writers, 
knowledge Mr. large 

ject, 


Fried’s 


employed by Tomkins (6) Slutz (5). 
Tomkins gave the test to one subject three 


différent times at three-month intervals and a 


and 


fourth time when the subject was intoxicated. 
He found that, in spite of instructions that 
different stories be told, main themes re 
curred in all the protocols. 
subjects the TAT and an alternate test with 
“somewhat similar” to the TAT 


material on 


Slutz gave eight 


ten cards 


and obtained similar ” 


both. 


"very 


PROCEDURE 


The purpose of this study has been to in 
vestigate the reliability with which several 
characteristics of a subject’s productions can 
be analyzed out of his stories. Analyses of a 
number of stories were made independently 
by the writers and the inter-judge reliability 


of these analyses was estimated or evaluated 


subjects in this study were a class of 
college students who were taking a course 
in the psychology of personality and had an 
elementary acquaintanceship with the test. The 
test was given as a group test, each picture being 
projected on a screen for a minute and a half 
after which the subjects were given eight and a 
half minutes to write a story. Only eight of the 
set of twenty pictures were used. 

The investigators whose story analys« 
matched in this reliability study were senior un- 
dergraduate psychology students who had had 
j with the 


upproximately one year of experience 
addition, 


test when the study was begun. In 
six months were spent in a preliminary study of 
the present problem. 


Before summarizing the results of this 
study the procedure followed in analyzing 
the stories will be described briefly. 

It is commonly assumed that a subject, in 
“making up” TAT stories, assigning roles 


to various characters, and describing ton 
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flictful situations and interpersonal relation- 
ships, draws upon his own life-experiences 
and “ projects ” personally significant material 
into his stories. Usually the subject identifies 
himself with one of the figures in the picture 
and attributes to the character his own con- 
flicts, motives, attitudes, and strivings. The 
situations which this  identification-figure 
faces, the manner in which he copes with 
these situations, and his thoughts and feelings 


in so doing reflect certain underlying striv- 
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olence. Each trend was rated on a 
*4” scale. 

In addition to these three character 
a subject’s production, the subject’s 
with each of the characters in a stor 
involvement each st 
“Empathy ” was rated 

An empathy rating 


emotional in 
estimated. 

point scale. 
in a sense the amount of “life” i; 
a character by the subject and ind; 


extent to which the motives and f 


nm 


iStl 


ings which are characteristic of the subject the characters were conveyed by t 
number of 


stories although they may be expressed in a 


and can be traced through a and could be empathized with by t 


gator. An estimate of empathy v 


variety of forms. in determining which was the id 
figure since usually there was most e 


this The 


also contributed the 


The analysis used in this investigation was 
the The 
identification-figure of each story was de- 
This figure was usually of the 
Also, the 
into 


character. 
to 
“ emotional 


based on above assumptions. with empatl 


estimate 
cided on. ject’s involvement ” 
same age and sex as the subject. productions. 
kind of 
which this identification-figure was “ piaced ” 
For purposes of 


were 


tensions or press-situations An estimate of the subject’s “ en 


volvement” in each story was made ir 
to help make explicit the reasons for be 
of 


especially significant clues to the pers 


by the subject was noted. 


some stories or parts stories 


statistical these situations 
classified as being of four types: (1) those 
in which the identification-figure is motivated 
or compelied to go toward two or more 
irreconcilable (2) the identification- 
figure is motivated toward a particular end 
not immediately attainable; (3) a stimulating 
or motivating situation in which the tension 
is due neither to an unattainable goal nor to 
a conflict; and (4) a situation without any 
tensions. The nature of these conflicts and 
goals and the manner in which a press- 
situation was resolved were not considered in 


the statistical treatment. 


analysis, 


structure and problems of the subject 
rating of average,” 
involvement was made for each story on t 
f. 


“ much,” or “little 


ends; 
basis o 

1. The degree of originality—it was 
sumed that a conventional interpretation for 
any picture did not involve as much proj 
tion of personally significant material as 
an original story; 

2. The coherence of the story—it was a. 
sumed that any sudden gap, contradiction, 
inappropriate wish-fulfilling ending was due 
of emotionally 


Having determined the _ identification- painfu 


figure and press-situation, the strivings or be- 


to an eruption 
material; 
3. The 


characters. 


havior trends which seemed to underlie the degree of empathy with th 


thoughts, feelings, and acts of the identifica- 
tion-figure were determinead. The behavior 


this study included: self- RESULTS 


trends used in 
assertion in the face of resistance or op- 
position, submission, sufficiency-of-self (use 


as a buffer in the face 


The stories of eleven subjects, gt stories 1 

1 The scale is a discontinuous one distinguishing 
four discrete manifestations of behavior trend 
Ratings of “3” were made when the subject: 
character’s behavior reflecting a behavior tes 
prevailed in the course of the story; “4” 
was markedly prevalent; “2” and “1” 
indicated behavior-trends which were suggest 
but did not prevail. 


of a full “inner life’ 
of difficulties), escape 
difficulties), 
others, affiliation (a desire for friendly ties), 
dependence, independence (rejection of a de- 


(i.c., avoidance of 


aggression, dominance over 


pendent relationship), narcissism, and benev- 
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lyzed independently by the 
ir results compared to deter 


judge reliability of each step 


QI stories (89 per cent) 


ent on the character identi 


10 disagreements, six 


minor diffe ces in which 
believed that the subject 
st one and then another of 
crepancies in judg 
he tendency to assume 
is identifying with that 
vhom he showed most 
discussion the 
n oyect may occa 
with a character who at first 
unimportant, or he may not 
y character. 
QI stories (OI per cent) 
d on the type of press 
ements occurred for all 
press-situations. Many of the 
actually artifacts, resulting 
hat arbitrary classification of 
when they were not quite 
tr any of the four defined 
was little disagreement in the 
tion of the press-situations. 
the subject’s empathy with 
proved to be extremely re 
correlation between the two 
of empathy was .o1. There 
ings distributed evenly over the 
rating scale. 
rrelation between ratings of 
nvolvement” in each of the 
83. Only once did it happen 
lige believed there was “little” 
t when the other saw “much” 


havior-trend ” ratings made by 
for each story were listed and 
An inspection of these data in- 
it there was no significant differ- 
na rating of “3” by one judge 
the other, and that a rating 
urred only rarely. It seemed 


S were given for one picture on 


correlation, with Yule correction 


classe Ss. 


advisable thers to use a cruder rating 
scale in which “3” and “4” were combined 
(behavior-trend dominated the subject-char 
acter’s behavior in the story) and “2” and 
a re combined (behavior-trend indi 
cated Dut not dominant in the subject 
character’s action).* 

The data also indicated that the discrep 
ancies between the judges’ ratings were most 
prevalent for the three subjects whose stories 
were the first to be analyzed. Mucl of the 
discrepancy was due to the tendency of one 
judge to look for and rate many more 
behavior-trends than did the other judge. 
This was largely eliminate subsequent 
analyses after the judges has compared and 
discussed the ratings made in the stories of 
these first three subjects. It was decided to 
avoid the danger of “reading into” the 
stories by rating only the most striking 
behavior-trends.* 

In the light of these observations, a con 
tingency coefficient of correlation was deter 


mined only after the ratings of subjects 1, 


> 


1 


and 2 were excluded, and the other ratings 
converted as described above The correla 
tion coefficient obtained 1s 
significant at the 1-per-cer level of 
significance.® 

Finally, it may be noted that some be 
havior-trends are rated very infrequently. 
This is particularly true of dominance, in 
dependence, sufficiency-of-self, and benevo- 
lence. This may to some extent reflect the 
absence of these trends in the subjects studied. 
In part, however, they are due to inadequate 
definition of these behavior-trends. 


SUMMARY 


This study attempted to determine the ex- 
tent to which analyses of TAT stories made 


#An “o” category was included in the con- 
tingency table to take into account those instances 
in which one judge rated the presence of a cer- 
tain behavior-trend while the other judge did 
not. No “o” ratings were actually made. 

5In the case of another subject, ratings of be- 
havior trends could not be made because the 
stories showed so little emotional involvement 

6 The contingency table does not include the 
many instances in which the judges agreed that 
behavior trends were not present in the stories. 
These would have created an unjustifiedly . large 
correlation coefficient. 
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independently by two judges may agree. 
The or stories of 11 subjects were studied. 
Inter-judge agreements were determined 
significant as to (a) the character identified 
with by the subject, (4) the kind of tension 
situation facing the identification-figure, (¢) 
the dynamic trends underlying this char- 
acter’s behavior in the tension-situation, (d) 
the subject’s emotional involvement in pro- 
ducing the stories, and (¢) the amount of 


“life” invested in the characters. 


No attempt was made to match personality 
descriptions derived with the aid of such an 


analysis. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


THERAPY. By 
York: Interna- 
Pp. vii+25I. 


r PsycHOANALYTK 
New 


Press. 


Lorand. 
/niversities 


g number of books devoted 
and technique of psycho 
taken as an encouraging sign 
age in the therapeutic field. 
ons of therapy were apt to be 
highly individualistic and 
rapeutic procedures un- 
writer's theoretical sys 

ling and Psychotherapy 


Karen 


ature contributions in this 


Horney are recent 


authors were 


in which the 


mbining theoretical formula- 


al observations and synthesiz- 
one coherent whole, inter- 
capable 

both by 
rbook of Psychoanalysis 

lysis Today and his position 
the New York and Phila- 
nalytic Institutes, would seem 


h background of experience 
for contribu- 


of verification. 
virtue of his 


first prerequisite 


pidly emerging professional 
s based lectures to the 
inar and colluquim in_tech- 
New York Phila 


tutes. This arrangement gives a 


upon 


to the and 
clinical relevancy, and a direct- 

material. However, it 
1 lack of relatedness of the in- 


pter topics to the whole theme, 


also 


of synthesis of internal material 


pter too often characteristic of 
two chapters, labeled “Introduc- 
Interpretation,” deal with general 
admonitions: be flexible; do not 
st on the reclining position for 
t at the outset; be adaptable in 
rall approaches to diverse clini- 


use reassurance and encouragement 
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where needed. The next six chapters 


with classificatory entities Lorand describes 


as illustrating diverging emphases in treat 


ment and offering varying prognoses. Clini 


cal difficulties picked by Lorand for special 


treatment in these chapters are: anxieties 
} 


and phobias; sexual difficulties in the male 


and female; 


neurosis, and neurotic 


compulsion neurosis; character 


depression. There is a 


brief chapter on “Dream Analysis,” a chapter 


on “Problems of Counter-Transference” and 


a concluding chapter titled “Termination.” 


Lorand relates himself in the psycho 


analytic line of descent to Ferenczi and 


ascribes to Ferenczi his emphasis on thera- 


peutic approaches, flexibility in treatment 


program, and more active procedures in 


atypical cases. This is followed by a state 


ment seemingly further delineating _ his 


theoretical position in the psychoanalytic 


group: 


The many modifications which are now used 
extensively have b 
date of the 


analytic therapy was 


n developed since 1918, the 
lapest Congress. Until that time 
concerned with the 
instincts and their vicissitudes. From then on the 
interest began to center on the whole personality, 


mostly 


and interpretations were made in relationship to 


situation 


the transferenc 
The reader may be led to hope from these 


comments for another brilliant contribution 
Freudian «evolutionists 


Otto Rank, Erick 
prominently, Karen 


from the literature of 


and dissenters such as 


Fromm, and, most 
Ho ney. 
If so, he 


frustration only occasionally relieved by com 


is soon reduced to frustration, a 


ing on flashes of recognition on the author’s 


part that personality disturbances are dis 


turbances of the 
total 
treated as asides, unintegrated with the basic 


i ook, 


whole individual in the 


these insights are 


social situation, but 


theses of the given no_ theoretical 
elaboration. 

The major emphasis of the book, in spite 
of tantalizing asides promising flexibility and 


greater insight, is upon the same hereditary- 
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theory which orthodox Freudians 


n expounding for over a quarter 


£ 
The critical importance of 


} 


sex development for the 


ull naintained. 


istration and guilt fears 

oedipal period of development. 

Lorand’s few categorical statements 

reurotic 
, 

ith nis 


conflicts sharply 


rigin of 


area: 


nnect 


ptoms ; ce 


and presents a 


erotic 


com- 
wishes and 
! ymptoms aim at 
threatens 


ssed 


t hick 
stration which 


promises to view the 


ud’s 


whole per- 


old dictum “anatomy 1s 


much of Lorand’s basic 


tical 


covers 


‘orizing hese theor na- 


positions 
therapeutical 
the 


turally lead to certain ap- 


proaches The doctrine of role of 


frustration of instinctual needs as a cause 


of neurosis leads, on the therapeutic side, to 


the assertion tl 


at a kind of graduated and 
guided frustration on the part of the analyst 
prepares the patient for frustrations that are 
The 


of the importance of the development of 


an inevitable part of living doctrine 


the 


erogenous zones in the formation of char- 


acter leads to therapeutical procedures based 
t 


upon the various frustrations and 


reliving 
] 


fears the individual is asserted to have ex- 
perienced in these periods, and revealing the 
extent to which he projects them into his 
adult 


The doctrine of levels of sexual develop- 


situation. 


ment leading up to the genital period leads 
to the therapeutic principle that the therapist 
should close extra-genital avenues of enjoy- 
ment (masturbation, perversions, voyeurism, 
etc.) to the patient in order to guide him 
toward more adult sexual! functioning. Both 
the theory of levels of sexual development 


and the stress on the importance of the 


transference situation in 
expectation of a definite 
therapy when the female 
sexual desires on the 

ance and encourag 
patient by frustratior 
desires from the 


anai 


in the 


progression, 


the therapeutic situation or 
state the 
be ok adds 


psychoanalytic 


orthodox Freudian 


that is_basicall 


Orthod 


little 
literature. 
more fully and cog 


The 


flexibility, 


been 
} 


, 
elsewhere 


have 


terms of more 
sense of I 


1 


interpreting the patients’ 


been 


the standard i 

Alfred Adler, Ott 

Karen Horney, and numerous ot! 
original and 

| 


tribution in the book is the discus 


ave long 
the therapies of 
The ne 


pro\ 


“Counter-Transference,” a consid 
the relation 
of the analyst and the difficulties 


Lorand 


between the character st 


in psychotherapy. Here 


mber of penetrating observations 
blo kages the analyst’s own unr 
flicts may project into the therapeutic 
The have 


anxieties agegress 


tion. therapist may 
aroused by the 
hostile behavior of the patient. He 
gage extra hostility and overlook 
material in his eagerness to cure. H 
not want to analyze certain mat 
the patient brings because it repr 


area of tension and conflict for himself 
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antipathy for a certain type 
he outset because of some 
own life that the patient 
reviewer feels that this is 
contribution of the book 
nts material heretofore dis- 
fragmentary manner and 
successful therapy. The 
vrand on the analyst’s char 
t impedes 

yserva 

taken into consideration 


our new sychological 


rms 
no 


exual 


} | 
ry disturbing 
Lorand’s 


er pure 


to the ever pressing 

of preparing the patient 
and community life, or 

1 function of the training in 
yphy of science the analyst 
is profession, the writing of 
inalysts betrays striking de 

to basic premises and 

of basic premises. This 

best pointed up by Lorand. 
gain and again sharply deline 
tual-hereditary position, he 

s into holistic descriptions of 
sometimes gives broad socio- 
explanations of the genesis 
t's character, sets up a criterion 


h is strictly in terms of com- 
s, and finally writes the chapter 
entirely on the basis of 

of personality dynamics intro- 
Alfred Adler, and restated recently 
Horney. Even though these 
ial interpretations are never 
d in his positive theoretical as- 
integrated into the main theme 
k, they represent such striking in- 
as to demand an explanation if 
expects serious consideration of 


D/ 


his work by those even moderately versed 


in the rules of constructing explanatory sys- 
tems. Orthodox Freudian theorizing seems 
to be characterized by an extraordinary re 
istance to contemporary social and anthropo 
logical data, to total personality dynamics as 


1 1 


revealed by the Rorschach test, to the data 
cumulated by the use of projective tech 
yf all sorts, or to such brilliant ex 


perimental checking as that described by 


Werner Wolff in his approach to experimen 


epth psychology. 
age 


psychol 


ogy 
evaluation of the basic 
which our therapeutic pro 
dures rest. If we < be taken seriously 
in our claim that we e a scientific dis 
cipline, we must require of serious claimants 
rapeutic procedure that they should 
retical system which fulfills 
ic requirements that apply elsewhere 
throughout science, namely, that a theoretical 
structure be internally consist, that it be 
stated in such specific and extensional terms 
that apable of some kind of verifica 
tion, however crude, and that the therapy 
purportedly growing out of the theoretical 
premises be consistent with those premises. 
H. E. Scarsrouat 


Los Angeles, California 
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PeRsONAL ADJUSTMENT. By Knight Dunlap. 
New York & London: McGraw-Hill, 


1946. Pp. xxi+446. $4.00. 


In publishing this book, Professor Dunlap 
has taken occasion to expand and rewrite 
materials which he has presented to large 
classes of undergraduate students, with the 
view of making them available to the general 
reader as well as to students. Nevertheless, 
the style and organization of the book make 
it obvious that the author intends it chiefly 
as a textbook for introductory courses in 
mental hygiene. The book is apparently 
addressed to the large number of under 
graduate students who, while they would not 
consider studying psychology seriously, have 
the vague feeling that a _ sugar-coated 


course in personal adjustment might be of 
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We have here a text which 
formal 


value to them. 


is In no sense a or technical pre- 


sentation; with the exception of two quota- 
ot 
the only documentation consists of 


tions these from  Plato’s 
Re publ é 
occasional references to two books previously 


The 


terested in supplementary reading will be 


one being 


published by the author. student in 


disappointed to find no reference lists or 


bibliographies. An index is provided which 
is a sufficiently adequate guide to the con- 
tents but which reveals the generally super- 
ficial nature of the treatment. One finds, for 


example, the provocative entry “girls, 
ruined.” 

The organization of topics to some extent 
reflects areas of expressed student interest. 
A chapter on “Studying” is provided, pre 
ceded by a chapter on “Learning.” One 
third of the book is occupied by four chap- 
“Sex and Its in 
“Marital Adjustment 
“Choosing a Mate,” 
and of Infants 


At the end of the book, however, 


ters entitled Functions 
and 
and 


_and 


Human Life,” 
Maladjustment,” 


“The 


Children.” 


Care Training 
the author gives vent to his personal dissatis- 


psychoanalysis in a_ chapter 


the 


faction with 
beginning 

. . little 
the 


the 


which may well bewilder 


student, who is told that “there is 
system” even before 
system to 


author is so much concerned with pointing 


new in Freud's 


is explained him. Indeed, 
out relations between Freudian psychology 


and the doctrines of pre-Christian philos- 
ophers that the student can hardly be ex- 
pected to have a critical understanding of 
psychoanalysis as developed by Freud and 
his followers. Many psychologists will find 
l in general accord with Dunlap 


themselves 
treat- 


regarding psychoanalysis. Dunlap’s 
ment is almost wholly negative, however. 
Without even mentioning or explaining the 
Freudian concept of catharsis, Dunlap states, 
“The 
analytic practice is its encouragement of the 
most of the 
habit of introspection” (p. 429). 
ming up his chapter, Dunlap makes a dis- 


most dangerous feature of psycho- 


neurotic, his 


In 


disastrous trait 


sum- 
tinction between institutional 
(who do not make money) and commercial 
One is left with the 


psychiatrists 


psychiatrists (whe do). 


impression that only the commercial psy- 
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chiatrists espouse psychoanalys 
quibbling with half-truths ignores 
cerity of the many psychologists 
chiatrists who find psychoanalyti 
various forms, useful in therapeuti 
That part of the book which is d 


1 


what one might regard as the 


lems of mental hygiene begins with t 


chapter on “Mental Disorders: 7 


and Conditions,” which present 
classification of psychoses and neur 
a bare minimum of descriptive 
In the next chapter, symptoms and 
are briefly The 
that four classes of causes of mental 


are conventionally recognized (prin 


discussed. stud 


disposing, precipitating, and sustaining 


is presented with a list of certain f 


neurotic maladjustments (worry, i 
tion, etc.). 


are 


He is admonished that 


habit-systems, that “the synd: 


symptoms of a disorder is not a patt 


abnormal responses, but a pattern 
of 


systems” 


abnormal involved 


(pp. 14of.). 


responses 


This is followed 


discussion of goals or objectives, sour 


frustration, and psychotherapy, in 
of 


techniques 


methods 
(pp. 
which 


good critique of e 


therapeutic 171-17 
all this 


palatable 


discussion, will be 


by the beginning 


treatment is light and discursive, wit! 


citations of 


illustrative cases in the 
The student 
some understanding of common n 
ments, but his appreciation can | 
to No 


there a presentation of an extended 


experience. will 


expected be penetrating. 
tory; nowhere is there any attempt 


by illustration or otherwise how a 
grows and feeds, or how the sympt 
neurosis hang together. 

In a chapter on “Negative Practic 


Applications,” the author seeks to et 


the application of his well-known beta 


thesis in psychotherapy, especially in 
tension, fright, tic 
He that the 
of negative practice has been incorré 


muscular stage 


stammering claims 


possi 
i 


ri 


plied by some therapists who have n 


the success that he has had. 


student 


The chapters on sex, marriage, and 
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wide useful information to the FouNpATIONS OF THE MEASUREMENT OF 


needs enlightenment on such Varues. By Bertha B. Friedman. New 
some parts of these chapters York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
worth including in a book of College, Columbia University, 1946. 
For example, in the chapter on Pp. 227. $2.75 
reader is warned against in- Books concerned with fundamental prob 
sical handling of a baby: Jems in the definition and measurement of 
uld be done only by one whose attitudes can be very thought provoking. 
kill ensure that the infant will This js especially true when, like Bertha 


(p. 335). There is a frjedman, the author treats familiar prob- 
paragraph in which the  |jems from a new frame of reference and also 
it is told: “If you want your jg well equipped to handle methodological 


a good IO when he is of questions. Foundations of the Measurement 


find out the sort of thing that of Vglyes is so full of methodological sophis 
n scale measures {or tests) and tication. as a matter of fact, that in parts it 
to train him in those fields” (p. reads like a philosophical treatise. In the 
ilso, as at other points in the process of defining “value,” a task which 
hor advances the idea, one of takes up one fourth of the book, one of the 
lack of meat in the diet steps, for example, is to consider various 
edisposing cause of neurotic meanings of the word “definition.” But for 
those who either do not mind wading or 
raise the question as tO. who are adept at stone-hopping Friedman’s 

this sort can effectively book makes very stimulating reading. 
se for which it was intended. The author’s ultimate aim is to seek “for 
probably be used in conjunc- y ays of improving the educator’s means of 
ses in mental hygiene where guiding the conduct of his students” (p. 2). 
of undergraduates are taught by And since the educator should know the 
thod and where there will be kinds of things that motivate them to action, 
for personal contact be- he should know how to measure their 
ind student. At best, the “values.” Hence Friedman examines various 
ides he is maladjusted will problems in the field of “value” measure- 
somewhat improved under- ment. The reader soon becomes aware that 
ntal maladjustment when he they are the same ones customarily treated 
lance and counseling. At under the titles of “attitude” and “interest” 

said of this book, as of any measurement. 

tten work on mental hygiene, What are these values that are to be meas 
tudent can grossly misinter- red? Friedman thinks it is necessary to 
dition and attempt to use the “restrict the definition of value to behavioral! 
ribed in the book without terms and to regard feeling and set as pos 
rienced professional aid. The gible indications or indices of value” (p. 50). 
does not sufficiently emphasize Values, then, are a certain kind of behavior, 
of seeking the advice of a defined as “consummatory activity of any 
logist in cases of suspected kind or as activity which is expected to bring 
The book might be some about conditions favorable for consummatory 
priately used in small classes activity” (p. 55). Also discussed under 
jualified instructor can give definitional matters is the differentiation 
ion to student problems, but between positive and negative value-be 
nk of other texts which would be  haviors. The reader is cautioned against the 
for this purpose error frequently committed in the construc 
Joun B. CarrRoiyi tion of attitude scales of assuming a single 
continuum, from avoidance through neutral 
ity to approach, when actually two continua 
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are involved. Another important distinction 


stressed is that between the various types of 


existence a value-object may have. Thus the 


value-behavior corresponding to an object in 


one state of existence may be very different 


for the same object in another state 
The first problem of measurement Fried- 
man discusses is the question of what should 


be measured. Predictions regarding future 
value-behaviors, she says, may be based 


upon an individual’s value 


behaviors and/or his 
pressing either value-behavior or feelings of 


Omitted 


past or present 


verbal statements ex- 


various types from this list is an 


important source of evidence, namely, state- 


ments of information and belief. The inade 


quacies of both behavioral and verbal indices 
as bases for predictions of future value-be 
havior are discussed with admirable fullness. 
field of attitude 


would be in a 


The whole measurement 


stronger position were more 
investigators as clearly aware of them. 
Much is t 


pters on ways 


be gained also from the five 
of quantifying the above 
shown to be 


indices. Value-behavior is 


measurable terms of four different kinds 
whereas verbal statements 


Rela- 


verbal 


of additive units, 
admit of intensive measurement only. 
tionships between behavioral and 
scales are discussed, as well as the possibility 
of still other types. The reader is introduced 
to behavioral scales scored in degrees along 
unit inclusiveness 


non-equal continua; an 


scale designed to indicate the number of dif- 
ferent values a particular object satisfies; and 
scales based on various aspects of a choice 
situation such as number of alternatives, 
speed of decision, etc. 

The final chapter, likewise, is full of in- 
terest. Results obtained from using different 
scales with the same samples are compared. 


And 


tions are reported which in themselves are a 


three original experimental investiga- 
significant contribution to the field of atti- 
tude measurement. 

The book’s major weakness, in the mind 
of this reviewer, lies in the choice of a be- 
havioral definition of “value.” With such a 
definition, difficulties are bound to arise in 
connection with the problem of validating 
And they do. Friedman 
stresses the necessity for validating studies 


the various scales. 
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but never indicates how they might | 
And she never can as long as overt 
is rejected as a criterion. Friedmay 
consider behavior scales valid becat 


} 


possibility of observing behavior a 


eral dimensions and subsequently of 
at different equaily valid scale m 
to represent the individual's 1 
Ironically enough she thereby 
jects her own definition of “valu 


point she even writes, “. . whe 
that A 


characteristic of 
(p. 61). 


values X, . . . we mean tl 
him; it is his disy 
Were valu 


intervening variab 


@0 90... 
regarded as 
would not exist 

the book to the 


clearly. 


such as these 
contributions of 
stand out more 

BABETTE 


Wellesley College 


VU 
VV 


SAMELSON 


Conpuct CONSUMER AN 
Edited by Albert B 


York: Harper, 


How To 
RESEARCH. 
ship. New 

With the purpose of painting a 

ture of “The Sampling Survey in O 

to quote the subtitle, twenty-six sp 

the several aspects of polling cooy 

writing this book of twenty-three fairly 

The stated 


volume is intended to serve four 


chapters. editor has 


to give the businessman sufficient kn 


of polling techniques so that he 1 


choose his polling aids, to show hi 


organizations offer continuing measu 
services,” to aid the “part-time” resear 
in industry who will have no opportunit 
becoming a real research specialist 
furnish a text for the student of 
The book, then, has been written 


for the businessman and should, for 


plete fairness, be reviewed with his inter 
The reviewer can 


in mind. present 


guess how well these business and indus 


interests will be satisfied by this v 


But from the unevenness of the contribu 
he would judge that the editor and the | 
lishers have not followed the rule of p« 


so strongly stressed in these chapter 
pretest the material of the book on a sa 


of its probable reading public. 
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edited book 


written, it 


contains 
chapters, might 
those con 


trouble, 


largely by 


the time and 
ir own treatises, to read 
other sections of the 
Wroe Alderson 
Research” 


to the 


on 
s] ould 
beginning 
ls that 
book would benefit tre 

} | 


written <¢ nhapter 


re wer fee 


were 
ast place, where it now 
position immediately 
“Introduction.” 
I bulk of the book, 
Reported to Business and 
ntributors include L. C. 
and Matilda White, W. H. 


felch, P. F. 


nship’s 


forms the 


Lazarsfeld and 
Lehman and G. H. 
S. Roslow and Nelle 
DuBois, A 


Freiberg, 


Ko stad, 
G. 

having contributed two 
It 1s that 
to 


and §. 


understandable 
uuthors should have “axes 
he reader who desires infor 
quacies of any one of the 


to look for 


a chapter which plays up some 


will do well 
For example, in the review 


material on the coincidental 


of 
this chapter on Hooperatings 


method measuring radio 


1 1 


ss be called a Hoopereview— 


fr a major weakness can be 
n the next chapter where the 
iew-roster method is favored, 
hat telephone surveys in New 
of 


typical 


1 only 4o per the 


us do not tap 
erned with “Surveys Reported 
nent.” This section includes 
Katz, P. M. Hauser and M. H. 
Noyes and E. R. Hilgard, and 
ell. The 


ted in this part than in Part 1, 


material is rather 


to the reviewer. Many readers 
ed to see the aid polling has 
overnment planner who until 


} ] 


nishea 


Hou 


many 


and tables and 


1] 
polling questionnair 


Socal AN INDUSTRIAI 
Mayo. Boston: 
Business Adminis 


tration, Harvard University, 1945 


PROBLEMS 
By Elton 
S hool ot 


THI O} 


CIVILIZATION 


Graduate 


a) 


XV1I-T 150. 2.5 


A provoc ative title warrants a provo ative 


book and Professor Mayo’s will disappoint no 


one to the 


Whether one’s thinking spirals 
right, lazily circles the center, or spirals left 
wards, whether the whirl end upwards with 


a vista of the millenium or downwards 


pointing doom, this book is provocative 


There are maxims both for socialists and 


capitalists which its ati’ 


augment 
t in 


provoc 
. lit | 
partiality, ¢ 


Mays 
the 


quality and ut this is 


sugges 


does not 


dis 


with the 


not sustained Professor 


believe in radically altering eased 


1 


body politic but rather in savi..g it 


balm of cooperation. 


left us; society, within 


is breaking down into 


There is not much time 


the nation and without it. 


show an r-increasing hostility to 


irrational hates are taking tl 


This, 


wnfall for 


the 
historically, has been the 


many valiant 
is no re 
otherwise 
the problem 
/ than we esent 
: : 


public, private, or academi 


119) 


In “Science and Society,” 
titled “The Seamy Side of Progress” 
“Rabble 
hortatively titled “Patriotism Is Not Enough: 


We Must Have No Hatred Bitterness 


two essay on 


and the 
final chapter 


Hypothesis,” and a 


or 
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towards Anyone,” the above theme is elo- times manifested in opposition to 
quently reiterated. The first chapter finds thority” of the “rank and file.” 
not all aspects of industrial civilization The last chapter attributes to me; 
worthy of encasement in public-relations- versal readiness to hate an alien 
prose or translucent plastic. Professor Mayo group in addition to a deep-seated wi 
cites observations of Le Play and Durkheim cooperate. Regarding training in cooper 
on the deterioration of the community, physi tion, Professor Mayo is, in asides, r seth 
cally and interpersonally, as a corollary of scornful of our present education 
industrial development. Socialized persons university education—where he alleges 
are torn from a matrix of community ties social incompetence” in teaching tl 
and left psychologically loose, isolated and _ social situations, social skills, and 
unhappy; their capacity and eagerness to insight. 
cooperate with others is impaired or de- The second part of the book, significan: 
stroyed. The moral Mayo urges is not a titled “The Clinical Approach,” along wit 
return to the simplicity of the “established” appendix, sketches the history and de 
(static) society but this: “collaboration in an ment of research in industry carried 
industrial society cannot be left to chance” 4 quarter century by the Department 
(p.9). We must be adaptive and cooperative. dustrial Research in the Harvard RB 
The second essay, “The Rabble Hypothesis,” School. <A chapter labeled “The First 
is difficult. It contains a brief summary of quiry” describes an experiment of twent 


some economists’ theories of motivation. years ago on factors influencing lal 
Mayo dispatches “rational self-interest” and over and productivity. This convincingly 
sets over it “the desire to stand well with showed the inadequacy of a theory of rat 
one’s fellows.” He says academic psycholo- self-interest as a sovereign explanation 
gists imply that “logical thinking is a con- workers’ behavior, and suggested other 
tinuous function of the mature person,” periments, some later carried out. Th 
which theory he repudiates as “positively chapter consists of “Some Further Com: 


misleading.” Then the notion that the nat- on the Interview Experiment” at Hawthorne 
ural state of man is as “unorganized rabble” and the Western Electric Company. This 
is considered and rejected for a view of man _gelectively presents for discussion some a 
as always member of groups small or/and tremely interesting experimental results that 
large; ever member, never individual. This are very neat pedagogically for illustratin 
leads to a discussion of group organization the type of difficulty one encounters 
that leans heavily on Chester Barnard’s The attempting to do social experiments foll 
Function of the Executive (1938). Professor jing laboratory models. In addition there 
Mayo to the contrary notwithstanding, and an interesting resumé of the interview 
with due respect to the executive and philo- cedure as used at Hawthorne where su 
sophical talents of Mr. Barnard, some of the work has progressed to the therapeutic inter 
latter’s theories, while thought provoking, yiew with individuals, combining this wit 
achieve this effect by a topsyturvying of 4 study of working groups as wholes. 
familiar propositions, and this in the opinion The remaining chapter, “Absenteeism and 


of the reviewer can scarcely lead to an [Labor Turnover,” is a circumstantial r 


enhancement of man’s functioning coopera- of research carried on during the recen 
tive intelligence. On the vital problem of from which Professor Mayo draws severa 
authority, for example, Mr. Barnard chooses conclusions stressing the importance of stud 
so to define “authority” that st rests with the ing groups or teams. Two of these are 
bottom-most members of a hierarchy. That worthy of citation. 

is, of course, his privilege, but then the : , : 
os ee f Man’s desire to be continuously associate 
empirical world requires recognition of some 4 with his fellows is a strong, if 
other variable—call it “power” or what you strongest, human characteristic. (p. 111) 


will—which generally is associated with The belicf that the behavior of an individu: 
upper positions in a hierarchy and is some- within the factory can be predicted before « 





ngingness; (2 


ii, 
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of a laborious and 
his technical and 
mainly, if not wholly, mis- 
n of his developed social skills 
might give better 


the basis 


tion by tests of 


adaptability 


t book, but provocative. 


JoHN ARSENIAN 


By Austin L. Porter- 
The 
Pp. 135. 


U BLE. 
rt Worth, 
Foundation, 


Texas: Leo 


1940. 
of juvenile delinquents in a 
t Fort Worth reveals that the 
into court is a friendless child 
rejected both by his parents 
College youth in the 
to 


lunity. 


» were found have com- 


their pre-college days the same 
and to have been rarely ever 
the 


court were, on 


nted 


pica 


contrary, 
both by their parents and 
unity. In the juvenile court 


tion, evidenced in little or 


rere 


orable comparison with sib- 
blaming, non-support, neglect, 
' ‘ 


disorganization, ignor- 


and complaint court, is 
family 
psychology of childhood and 
yn the part of parents or foster- 
child at 


the 


wanting birth, and 


s molding parental 
evidenced 
made 
institutions 


rejection, 
of 


private 


munity 

percentage charges 
ild by 
establishments, recreational 


ind by public institutions 


ads, the court, the schools), is 


1 lack of understanding of and 
the 


for 


ot 
contempt 


frustrated needs 


to 


lolescent and 

socio-economic status. 

levotes a chapter apiece to two 
of reaction to rejection: (1) 

he part young 
an infant by her 


fruitlessly struggling for status 


pair on t of a 


ndoned as 
) that of aggression on 
in adolescent boy as an outcome 
tion and repeated imprisonment. 


a broad formulation of the cause 


minal behavior—one which would cover 


oth court and non-court cases—the author 


sees crime as a product of a community 


which cannot present a solid front in ques 
tions of right and wrong, ie., of acceptance 
and rejection. He sees particularly in Ameri 
can culture a medley of clashing culture pat 
whose only threads are ma 


terns common 


terialism, individualism, and 


This 


possibility of 


pragmatism. 
variety of culture patterns affords the 
Col 


1 the “white collar criminal,” 


1 differential association. 
lege youth ar: 
frustrated in their natural desires but having 
a wide range of association, can, if rejected 
by one group, find some other group which 
affords 


juvenile 


equally enjoys social prestige and 


fulfillment. On the other hand, the 
court case, frustrated in his natural desires, 
finds himself rejected by all groups save by 
Attempt to straddle two 


the underworld. 


groups having radically conflicting cultural 
values leads to a Dr-Jekyl-and-Mr.-Hyde per 
sonality as set forth by the author in the case 
of that saint-devil, C. C. 

In the final chapter, written by C. Stanley 
Clifton, remedial suggestions pivot about a 
solid-front community organization with a 
to fuller 


participation of youth and their parents with 


view recognition, acceptance, and 
out regard to race, creed, color, or economic 
status. 

The book as a 


among significant recent studies of 
§ £ 


whole merits inclusion 
juvenile 
delinquency. Its bias to the sociogenésis of 


all 


needed antidote to the tendency of 


criminal behavior will serve as a much 


psychia 
trists to diagnose overfrequently the inmates 
of training schools for juvenile offenders as 
constitutional psychopathic inferiors. 

F. C. SUMNER 
Howard University 
as THerapy. By Grace Arthur. 


York: The 


Pp. 125. 


TUTORING 


New Commonwealth Fund, 


1940. $1 So. 
The book is a plea for individualized aid 
fail to make 


the regular school program. It begins with 


for children who progress in 
an account of an experiment carried on in 
the public school system of St. Paul in which 


the author was employed by the Department 
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of Education as psychologist and coach, and 
continues with a later tutoring program car- 
ried on by several different agencies. The 
original program was one in which the psy- 
chologist examined each kindergarten and 
first-grade child, recommended suitable place- 
ment for those whose mental ages were 
below the standard for the grades which they 
were planning to enter, and followed the 
group as a whole to see which children suc- 
ceeded in making the school adjustment that 
was to be expected of them and which began 
to fall behind. The author presents case 
histories and mentions several reasons for 
failure, especially among the children whose 
tests had indicated that they were mentally 
able to do the work of the grade in which 
they were placed. Many of the case histories 
are of children with special reading difh- 
culties which were handled by the use of the 
Fernald method. Mention is made of the 
child whose memory is largely auditory who 
fails in a classroom where visual material is 
emphasized and of the child whose learning 
is largely visual and who is faced with a 
rapidly moving oral program. Aid was also 
provided for children whose school work was 
interrupted by illness or family problems. 
The organization of a tutoring program 
and the role of the psychologist in diagnos- 
ing individual problems, interpreting them 


to school and parents, and in selecting 
who is temperamentally and int 
adapted to a particular child are dj 
The final chapter outlines a tutoring 
for a city of 250,000 and points out the 
range economy in preventing grade ; 
by giving special help at the right 
The significance of the book 
emphasis on the now-recognized fact t 
child who fails in school is not ne 
the child of low general endowment 
would fall behind under any cir 
He may be a child of average or bett 
average ability who makes a poor 
cause some intellectual idiosyncrasy 
difficult for him to profit by the met! 
succeed with most of his group. The 
histories illustrate the far-reaching eff 
failure on a child’s adjustment and th 
in which even serious behavior prob] 
sometimes be solved by removing tl 
of insecurity which underlie them. But 


picture is a very general one and neither t 
causes of school failure nor the kinds of tr 
ment used are ever given systematic present 


tion. The book is one which offers m 
a reader interested in the organization 
school system than to a psychologist. 
Grace M. He! 
The Clarke School for the Deaf 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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